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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
or? 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, June 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——~——. 

TELEGRAM from Simla has been received in London 
which professes to explain the smearing of the mango- 

trees in Behar, a smearing which has now spread upwards to 
Allahabad. According to the telegram the trees have been 
microscopically examined, and it has been found that 90 per 
cent, of the smearings are due to pigs and cattle, and 10 per 
cent. to mendicants anxious to create a scare. The first state- 
ment is nonsense, for why should animals select this year in 
particular to rub their skins, or how do they distinguish 
between mango and other trees? The second statement is 
identical with our own, and no doubt accurate; the “ men- 
dicants” not being beggars, as the Daily News naturally 
enough supposes, but “Jogis,” mendicant friars, who would 
naturally give the signal if any religious or political move- 
ment were in prospect. The recognition by Government that 
these men wish to create a scare, is the most alarming 
admission yet made by the authorities. The Government, 
however, is awake, the Army in the North-west is strong, and 
we have only to wait with patience to see if the enemies 
of our rule are ready. We only hope that the Resident at 
Seow is the kind of man to whom Nepaulese will tell 

ings, 








The Derby was run on Wednesday, and the Premier’s horse 
é Ladas’ won the race, to Lord Rosebery’s great delight, as he 
is the first man who, being Premier of the Kingdom, has won 
the Blue Ribbon of the Turf. So interesting was the race 
deemed, that the result was telegraphed to Sir William 
Harcourt here in the House of Commons, and by him handed 
over to Mr. Balfour as recording an important incident which 
had Just occurred. It has a certain importance, because it 
will make men think that the Premier is lucky; but we have 
elsewhere given reasons for doubting whether it will secure 
to Gladstonians many votes, even though Mr. Gladstone was 
one of the first to telegraph his congratulations. 


M. Hanotaux, the new Foreign Minister in France, appears 
to be rather anti-English, and to be, moreover, a captive 
of the Colonial party. He read to the Chamber on Thursday 
@ declaration in which he affirms that under the Berlin agree- 
ment of 1885, France received a general right of supervision 
over the Congo basin, this being involved in her reversionary 
claim ; and that the Congo Free State, in stepping over the 





indeed, protested on his own behalf. Further, the Congo 
State has trespassed on French claims to one bank of the 
Upper Oubanghi, and the Government has ordered troops 
thither to protect its rights. M. Hanotaux receives with 
pleasure the assurance that Lord Kimberley is willing to 
discuss his protests, and hints that he sees a method of 
solution which he will not yet disclose; but the tone of his 
speech shows that the Government is sore, probably not with 
the terms arranged, but with their arrangement without a 
previous agreement with France. There has, we fancy, been 
at this point some forgetfulness on our side, dne no doubt to 
the extreme spitefulness with which France, in order to punish 
us for accepting a European mission in Egypt, presses every 
African and Asiatic claim. The Chamber unanimously 
approved M. Hanotaux’s declaration, and the affair will 
demand careful treatment; but France has, as regards 
Wadelai, only a manufactured case. Her position on the 
Oubanghi, which we do not profess fully to understand, may 
of course be better. 


The Kings and Presidents of Europe are just now all in 
perplexity. M. Carnot has found a Premier who suits him in 
M. Dupuy, but is not sure in the temper of the Chamber that 
he will keep him for a week; the Emperor of Germany is at 
his wits’ end to find a taxing Bill which the Reichstag will 
pass to pay for the increase to the Army; the Emperor of 
Austria cannot induce the Hungarians to accept any Premier 
but Dr. Wekerle, who has just resigned because the Court 
will not create enough hereditary Magnates to pass a Civil 
Marriage Bill; and the King of Italy has accepted Signor 
Crispi’s resignation, because the Chamber will not accept his 
thoroughgoing financial reforms. Each Sovereign is expected 
to do work done in England by the Premier, to pacify opposi- 
tion, to harmonise groups, and to find men who can reconcile 
the necessities of the State with the demands, or even fancies, 
of the people. Mr. Bagehot used to say that this was the 
natural business of a Constitutional King, and that it was 
pleasant business; but we do not fancy they like it. They 
all succeed in it, however, and it is quite curious to remark 
how seldom they come to any serious grief, or lose anything 
of their prestige or authority. They behave, in fact, like 
trained diplomatists, and circumstances impart to them won- 
derful tact in dealing with men, a work in which they are 
helped, rather than embarrassed, by their peculiar rank. The 
most vigorous chiefs of Opposition always feel the impre- 
scriptible right of the Kingship, and take rebuke or dismissal 
from the Sovereign without feeling the malice an equal would 
excite. x 


The Sovereign most awkwardly placed is the Emperor of 
Austria,as King of Hungary. He probably does not care one 
straw about the Civil Marriage Bill, but he does not like 
quarrelling with the great ecclesiastics who preach to him, or 
with the great Magnates among whom he lives. He therefore 
refused to create Peers enough to carry the Bill, hoping 
either to find a new Ministry, or, if he could not, to convince 
those around him that he submitted to force majeure. He 
gave the Premiership, therefore, to the Ban of Croatia, Count 
Khun Hedervary, a Liberal, who promised to pass the Bill 
without any creation of Magnates. Unfortunately he found 
that no Liberal would join him, and was compelled to resign 
without having faced Parliament even for a day. The King 
was thus compelled to revert to Dr. Wekerle, and concede 
everything, asking only in return that the Minister of Justice, 
Count Szilagyi, who had bitterly offended the Clerical party, 
should be left out of the new Ministry. Dr. Wekerle, as 
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indifferent to colleagues as Mr. Gladstone, was quite willing, 
but the party was not, and the “crisis” was, by Friday’s 
advices, still raging. The Emperor will get over it, as he always 
does; but one fancies he must sometimes long for the old days 
when he could have sent Dr. Wekerle to a fortress, and placed 
Count Szilagyi before a platoon of soldiers without audible re- 
monstrance from his people. He is a remarkable instance of a 
man bred a tyrant, who has become an adept in the patient 
craft of a constitutionalist. He does not, for all that, often 
give up his own way. 


King Humbert is less successful than the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. He has an impossible Chamber to deal with. Signor 
Crispi asked them to grant him powers to levy new taxes and 
make civil reductions, and so produce a financial equilibrium 
without a great diminution of military strength. The 
majority assented, and passed the Military Budget; but when 
they came to the civil reductions, and the new taxes, the 
majority became so thin that Signor Crispi found himself 
compelled to resign. The King wishes to keep him, and he 
himself is said to be willing to jog along with a deficit, 
leaving the future to take care of itself; but it is by no means 
clear that he can even thus keep amajority. The King there- 
fore consults the late Premier, the Marquis Rudini, and the 
leader of the largest Opposition group, Signor Zanardelli; but 
as yetno Ministry is formed. The truth seems to be that what 
with personal interests, group combinations, and pledges to 
constituents, there really is not the power in the Chamber to 
sanction drastic financial reform. It must be done by the 
King if anybody, and the King is reluctant in peace-time to 
ask dictatorial power from the Chamber as his father did, 
ven if he quite knows how to use it in so complicated a de- 
partment. We fear he will allow the State to stumble on 
with a deficit until Italy is compelled to ask her creditors to 
consent to a composition. She is overweighted with debt, no 
doubt, but a failure to pay would be a terrible deduction 
from her strength. 


Mr. Chamberlain spoke at Bradford, this day week, in 
supporting the candidature of Lord Randolph Churchill for 
Central Bradford, where he is to contest the seat of Mr. 
Lefevre at the General Election. We have said enough in 
another column on the great effectiveness of his speech, 
especially, as we think, as regards the less personal aspects of the 
controversy between him and the Prime Minister. We may 
add here that Mr. Chamberlain maintained, and indeed proved, 
that the character of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill was not in 
theleast anticipated at the General Election by the Gladstonians 
themselves, nay, that it was absolutely at variance with the 
impression of it which had been given by numbers of the 
Gladstonian candidates to the constituencies which they had 
canvassed, This made it all the more essential that the opinion 
of the country should be taken on the Billas it actually passed 
the House of Commons; but there is nothing for which the 
Government is less prepared than for such an appeal. The 
Gladstonians had not ventured to anticipate the retention 
of the Irish Members in the English Parliament on 
English qnestions after the Irish had obtained a Parliament 
of their own ; and they had never contemplated that the Irish 
Parliament was to have the power of putting bounties 
on Irish exports so as to enable Irish exporters to undersell 
English producers; nor had they ever anticipated that the 
English taxpayers were to begin by paying half a million a 
year to Ireland for the privilege of having Irish Members 
counted twice over,—once for determining Irish matters, and 
once for giving the casting-vote on English affairs. Mr. 
Chamberlain not only exposed the policy of his antagonists, 
but he sketched in vigorous outline the policy which he 
himself was prepared to press on the Unionist Party. 


A Radical Conference was held at the Westminster Town 
Hall on Tuesday to concert the programme of the National 
Reform Union with relation to the House of Lords and 
other mattars, Mr. Philip Stanhope, M.P., in the chair. 
Mr. Labouchere addressed it, and of course expressed 
his determination that the House of Lords should be first 
paralysed and then abolished, in very strong terms; 
bat he did not give the least conception of the mode 
in which this could be done constitutionally without 
the consent of the House of Lords itself, though he used 
very violent language against the notion of giving it any 





ara 
voice in the matter. It appears that he thinks the people 
likely to rise in their millions, and intimidate the Howes 
Lords ; but he did not produce even an atom of evidence that 
this is the intention of the people. Ata moment when ev 
the Gladstonians go by preference toa Peer for their Prime 
Minister,—and when both Conservatives and Liberal Unionist, 
look to a leader who is also in the Peers,—we do not see that 
Mr. Labouchere has any chance of effecting the revolution he 
so eagerly desires. The House of Lords owns the favourite, 
Mr. Labouchere is quite out in the cold. 


On Friday, June 1st—the anniversary of Lord Howe's 
great victory—a deputation from the Associated Chambers, 
of Shipping and Chambers of Commerce waited on Lor 
Spencer and Mr. Bryce with reference to “the best means of 
providing an adequate supply of efficient and well-trained 
seamen for the service of the Mercantile Marine ang the. 
Royal Navy.” Sir Albert Rollit asked for a full ingni 
There were in the Mercantile Marine only fifty-three thousand 
English A.B.’s out of a total of eighty thousand. The pro- 
portion of foreigners was growing with alarming rapidity, It 
was only 4°2 per cent. in 1851; it was now 16:16 per cent, 
The conclusion from these figures was that the supply of men 
was dangerously inadequate, and help from the Government 
was clearly needed. The old system of apprenticeship, which 
used to provide skilled seamen, was dead. Mr. James Hall, 
who also spoke, pointed out that steamers did not, as did the 
old sailing-ships, act as schools for young seamen, because they 
did not use boys. The Admiralty, therefore, ought to “give 
boys from training-ships two years at sea, and then they could 
be taken into the Merchant service, and would be available foy- 
the Navy in time of need.” Lord Spencer and Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, the Permanent Under-Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, who spoke for his Department, were sympathetic, but 
could not hold out any hopes of using public funds to train 
boys for the Navy. Possibly they are right in theory; 
but it is madness to build great fleets, and not be 
sure that English sailors will be found to man them. The 
case for careful inquiry was, we think, clearly made out. It 
may be that things are not so bad as they look; but a little 
extra vigilance and caution can never be thrown away in 
regard to our power at sea. 


At Buluwayo, Matabeleland, on May 29th, troopers Daniels 
and Wilson were condemned to fourteen years’ penal servi- 
tude for having suppressed a message of submission sent by 
Lobengula, and for stealing from the Indunas who carried 
the message, a peace-offering amounting to over £1,000. The 
result of the conduct of the troopers was the continuance of 
hostilities and the destruction of Major Wilson’s party. We 
have stated elsewhere our belief that the sentence was not 
severe enough, and that so monstrous a breach of military 
duty in war-time and so infamous a theft should have been 
punished by death. It is of the utmost importance to make 
it clear to the natives that if Englishmen act with bad faith 
towards natives they will be punished with severity. It is 
not quite obvious what was the nature of the tribunal which 
tried the troopers, but apparently it was not a Court-martial, 
but a Civil Court. 


The discussion on the Budget has continued all the week, 
the Government wisely declining to closure a money Bill, 
but the Opposition make nothing by their resistance. They 
are beaten on small amendments, intended really to improve 
the Bill, the majority standing steadily by their chief, who is 
occasionally puzzled, but sticks by a badly-worded draft as 
his only way out, and on a grave amendment they have been 
smashed. Captain Bethel], on Monday, moved that the new 
Estate-duty should be levied on the same conditions and at 
the same rates as the existing Probate and Estate-duties, 
and thus condemned the principle of graduation. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, however, refused to support him, and though Mr. 
Balfour did, it was definitely on the ground that though 
graduation might be right, the particular proposal was 
absurd. The consequence was that Captain Bethell was 
beaten by 209 to 105, a majority of 104, that graduation is 
formally accepted, and that the only chance of the Opposition 
is to resist the small increase on the Liquor-duties, which, as 
we have argued elsewhere, is a most inexpedient ground to 
fight on. The Unionists will get votes but will fetter their 
future finance. The resistance to this Budget has not been 
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for this simple reason, that it ought not to 


d, : 
-. en raslated at all, but to have been modified by 


amicable agreement. 
Smith, the head of the great publishing firm of 
pagel and Oo., was entertained on Wednesday by the 
tors and contributors who have made his “ Dictionary of 
aul Biography” the great work it undoubtedly is, for 
: George Smith originated the idea and converted it by his 
ee rise and his admirable choice of editors and writers 
en _ idea into a great practical undertaking, the execution 
agin has proceeded with more businesslike speed and 
sanstonlity than almost any book of the kind that we 
pa remember. In replying to the toast of his health, 
Mr. Smith said that it was a less uncommon thing than 
it is usually supposed to be for publishers to go into 
an enterprise of this kind from personal liking and with- 
ont any great hope of profit, and certainly in the present 
case,—though we hope that it will not prove a loss,—this 
t enterprise was undertaken from Mr. George Smith’s 
noble literary ambition, and not as a commercial specula- 
tion. Indeed, his editors testified on Wednesday to the un- 
stinted generosity with which he had supported them in 
gonducting the work. The dinner seems to have taken a 
somewhat comic turn towards the close of the speaking, Mr. 
Maude Thompson describing with great vivacity the hungry 
look with which some of the contributors eye their colleagues, 
hoping to outlive them and to write their lives, instead of 
being written about by those colleagues. He felt uncertain, 
he said, whether in such a company it was a right thing at 
all to propose healths, since health must evidently interfere 
with the prospect of getting new names into the dictionary. 
No one went so far as to express a wish to go in time for 
their lives to be included in the coming volume,—indeed, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen hoped he might outlive the completion of 
the letter S, that he might not embarrass his friend and 
successor, Mr. Lee, with the problem of reconciling the 
cordiality of friendship with the judicial impartiality of the 
biographical writer. Was that the only motive ? 





We heartily congratulate Sir Richard Webster on having 
carried the Third Reading of his Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act Amendment Bill, which passed on Wednesday, 
we suppose by favour of the Government. We cannot under- 





stand the view which Miss Cobbe expresses in another column, 
that any comparison between the public support given to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the public 
support given to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, is ‘ odious,” and looks like grudging to one Society 
the support which it gets and the other fails to get. When 
we say that one boy has failed to win a prize which another 
has won, we are usually regarded as exciting the emulation of 
the unsuccessful boy, not as grudging his success to the 
prize-winner. We agree with Miss Cobbe that all cruelty is 
<f the same evil type, and we hold, therefore, that the more 
cruelty either Society detects and punishes, the more success 
is the other Society likely to gain. Emulation is not jealousy, 
but the converse of jealousy. 


A curious Parliamentary incident happened on Thursday, 
when Mr. T, W. Russell called the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the fact that the Local Veto Bill had 
disappeared from the Order Book of the House, and begged to 
know if that implied that the Government had made up their 
minds to drop it for the Session. Sir William Harcourt 
replied in the negative. The omission was purely accidental, 
and it would be restored to the Order Book at once. Further 
interrogated as to when he would resume the discussion of 
the Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that he 
could give the honourable Member for the present no 
further consolation on the subject. No doubt. And doubt- 
less, too, the Local Veto Bill had dropped out of the Order 
Book partly through the inattention which always besets 
measures which every one knows to be virtually, though not 
formally, abandoned. No more disastrous course can be 


|}a law embodying “Le droit 





imagined than this habit of crowding the Order Book with 
measures which can never pass, but which can go a great way 
towards killing other measures which might be carried but | 
for the waste of public time devoted to the early stages of | 
impossible Bills only as a mode of showing the constituencies | 
the barren honour in which these impossible measures cre 





| waste of legal energy was too great. 


held by the Government. Such mischievous tributes of respect 
should be omitted altogether. 





Society has been defrauded this week of a sensation. The 
Sutherland will case came on for trial on Thursday in the 
Probate Court, and as the amount at stake was £1,500,000, 
and as the Dowager Duchess who claimed the money had 
burned a letter and been imprisoned for contempt of Court, 
and as the late Duke was not a good man, Society expected to 
be greatly entertained. The present Duke, however, does 
not fully belong to his period, having some respect for the 
honour of his house, and to the disgust of evening papers, the 
suit was compromised. It is stated that the dowager Duchess 
receives, instead of £1,500,000, half a million and a life- 
annuity of £5,000 a year. The lawyers employed seem to have 
behaved very well, for they recommended compromise, though 
a large slice of the great fortune at stake would probably 
have been divided among them. It should be observed, to 
correct a popular error, that Judges in these cases have 
seldom the option of resisting a compromise. They cannot 
get at truth without witnesses, or even with witnesses who 
are very reluctant. 


The Government, on Friday week, made the long-delayed 
announcement of their policy in Uganda. It is probably the 
result of a compromise within the Cabinet, and is a wretchedly 
weak one. The Government retain the Protectorate of 
Uganda, and will exercise it through a Commissioner or 
Resident, who will not interfere, but will advise King Mwanga. 
They abandon Unyoro to its chiefs, with whom the Commis- 
sioner is only to hold diplomatic relations, and they have 
leased, that is surrendered, Wadelai to the Congo State. 
They place a Sub-Commissioner on the mainland between 
the sea and the Victoria Nyanza, but he is only to watch 
over communications, and they refuse to commence the 
railway from Mombassa to the Lake,—that is, they leave 
Uganda almost inaccessible. We have said enough of the 
arrangement elsewhere; but it will be an acute disap- 
pointment to the Scotch churches, and to all who, like 
ourselves, think that Providence had set us a great task to 
perform. It is evident, from the course adopted, that Lord 
Rosebery does not rule his own Cabinet, and that the sixteen 
are incurably divided, even on points of foreign policy. 


The last example of the working of the Referendum 
in Switzerland is very significant. On Sunday, the adult 
males of the Republic were asked to accept or reject 
de travail,” the right of 
every man who cannot find work elsewhere to get it, and 
the pay it is to carry with it, from the State. The pro- 
ject was defeated by a crushing majority. Those who sup- 
ported the “right to work” cast 75,000 votes, as against 
293,000 on the other side. Two years ago, 127,000 citizens 
were found to vote for the nationalisation of the railways, so 
that the Socialist vote has declined. Happy the country that 
possesses so effective a check against “ Parliamentary 
intrigue”! By huckstering among “groups,” you may get 
a Socialistic revolution, but you will never get the people 
themselves to commit an act of national suicide. 


The text of the new resolutions drawn up by the Judges of 
the Queen’s Bench Division on May 24th, was published on 
Saturday last. The most important is that which provides 
for continuous sittings “throughout the legal year” in 
London of “at least three Courts of Nisi Prius,’—one for 
special jury actions, one for common jury actions, and one for 
cases to be heard without juries, and declares that “ all other 
judicial business shall be considered as secondary to this.’ 
Another resolution states that the Court for Crown Cases Re- 
served—the Court of Appeal on points of criminal law— 
shall in future be formed not of all the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench, but only of the “ Lord Chief Justice and four other 
Judges.” A third resolution lays down that there shall hence- 
forth be a special list for commercial causes, which causes are 
to be tried by a special Judge alone, or by jurors summoned 
from the City. It is difficult not to regret the old Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved. There was something very imposing 
as a legal pageant in the sight of fourteen Judges sitting sice 
by side in scarlet and ermine (“like a row of splendid 
parrots,” was the remark of an enthusiastic artist), but the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FROM PALMERSTON TO ROSEBERY. 


HE Daily News of Thursday is reminded by Lord 
T Rosebery’s success on the turf, and the eusy 
pleasantry with which he assures the public that he is not 
at all disposed to be ashamed of having a good horse, of 
the late Lord Palmerston, and ventures an opinion that 
but for Lord Rosebery’s incurable misfortune in being a 
Peer, he might one day hope to find “a Rowcliffe to oppose 
him on the hustings.” There is, however, another difficulty 
there besides Lord Rosebery’s peerage,—namely, that 
there is no longer any hustings to oppose him on, nor is 
there much left even of that licensed freedom and down- 
right pugilistic manner of speech, which the institution of 
the hustings encouraged and preserved. Moreover, we are 
not at all disposed to admit that even if these institutions 
remained, and if there were a modern analogue of the 
great Tiverton butcher, to engage Lord Rosebery as Mr. 
Roweliffe used to engage Lord Palmerston, Lord Rosebery 
himself is made of the sort of stuff of which his pre- 
decessor was made. He has, we think, none of Lord 
Palmerston’s great political stamina. His talents are 
of a different kind. He is altogether of lighter metal. 
He is shiftier and not so strong. He is not the 
kind of man to begin a new carcer at seventy as 
Lord Palmerston did, and to deliver some of his 
best attacks after that age. Lord Palmerston’s growth 
was very slow ; he was over fifty before he was recognised 
by the people as a statesman of the higher class at all. 
He was seventy before he became Prime Minister, and 
eighty before he attained his greatest popularity. Lord 
Rosebery is of the lighter make of our own time. He is 
to Lord Palmerston what a dry champagne is to sound 
old port. His popularity is greatly due to after-dinner 
speeches and airy jokes. His diplomacy is probably 
more subtle and less downright than Lord Palmerston’s. 
He does not show the same tenacity in holding his own, 
and he shows a good deal more alertness in changing his 
position. In 1852, Mr. Rowcliffe asked Lord Palmerston 


on the hustings at Tiverton why the Government to 


which he belonged had not stuck to the Reform Bill they 
had introduced, why, when the House received it very un- 
favourably, they did not renew the Bill again, and Lord 
Palmerston answered bluntly: ‘“‘ Why, because we were 
not geese.” That is a very different style to Lord Rose- 
bery’s, who addresses his party one morning as if he had 
succeeded to all Mr. Gladstone’s traditions and were going 
to treat Irish Home-rule with all the deference and 
devotedness of Mr. Gladstone; modifies his position 
the same evening in the House of Lords so as 
to give hopes of approximating closely to the attitude 
of Lord Salisbury; explains that speech away a few days 
later at Edinburgh; invites the Liberal Unionists back 
at the City Club after another short interval, intimating 
that the differences which divide him from them on the 
Irish question are quite insignificant, and then attacks Mr. 
Chamberlain at Birmingham a month or two later, with 
all the elaborate hostility of the chosen champion of his 
foes. That does not seem to us to resemble at all the 
style and manner of Lord Palmerston, who was nothing if 
not sturdy. No sooner had he got into disgrace with the 
English public for his Conspiracy Bill, introduced to protect 
Louis Napoleon from plots hatched in this country, and had 
retired from Office, than he showed how unrepentant he was 
by pointedly visiting the Emperor at Compiégne. When 
he had once exhibited his own indifference to Suffrage 
Reform, he displayed it again not only in 1852, but in 1860, 
when he dropped the Reform Bill by which he had driven 
the Conservatives from Office with as much promptitude 
as his Government had shown on tlte previous occasion. 
Whatever Lord Palmerston did, he always showed that he 
was made of very strong stuff. When he took up an attitude 
of rather unfriendly neutrality to the Northern States in 
their war with the Confederates, he never budged from it, 
either in the direction of allying himself with the Con- 
federates or in that of approximating to the Northern 
States. If he had lived, there would have been no Alabama 
indemnity, still less any indirect claims. It was the 
same with his friendly neutrality towards the French 
Empire. He lost power by his haste to approve the 
coup @état, not less than by his reluctance to show his 
despatches to the Queen for her approval. But in 1858 





he was as willing as ever to introduce the Consgp; s 
to please the Emperor after the Orsini attenpt Ao 
Palmerston was often wrong, but he was never vacillat vs 
He knew his own mind, and stuck to it, even 
him Office, unless the nation itself overruled him bef 
action was ripe,—which it only did once, in relation 
the Danish crisis, when he would gladly have given my 
Denmark against Germany and Austria, but found th : 
both the House of Commons and the popular yojcg me 
against him. Nothing is to us less credible than that if 
he had been in Lord Rosebery’s place in the beginnin 
of the present year, he would have spoken and explained 
himself away, spoken again and again explained himself 
away, and tried to be all things to all men, after the fashion 
of Lord Rosebery. Lord Palmerston was a great dea} 
more cautious as a Foreign Minister than popular rumour 
knew. It loved to describe him as dictating to the Con. 
tinent in the most haughty style, when, in truth, he guf. 
fered many a check and defeat and said nothing about j 
lest it should get him into a quarrel for which he wag not 
prepared. But when he did take up a decisive position 
he seldom abandoned it, and never tried to make it appear 
that he had never taken up such a position at all. He 
was nothing if not downright in his determination not to 
mince matters, but to avow his policy plainly when he hag 
a policy which he could avow. Except in his love of 
horses and his love of a joke,—though a very different 
style of joke from Lord Palmerston’s,—Lord Rosebery 
seems to us about as unlike Lord Palmerstcn as one man 
of the world could be unlike another. Look at the two 
faces. Lord Palmerston’s jaw was the strongest feature of 
his countenance, and gave him the appearance of having 
an iron will. Lord Rosebery’s mouth is mobile, subtle, 
almost enigmatic. You do not see the will behind it, and 
you do see the ambiguity of purpose, the love of oppor. 
tunism, in its subtle and doubtful lines. Lord Palmerston 
had much more character than intellect, and the character 
was not altogether pleasant. Lord Rosebery, we imagine, 
has more intellect than character, and his intellect is of 
the kind which explains away an obstacle which it cannot. 
surmount, but too often explains it away more to his 
own satisfaction than to the satisfaction of any one 
else. His danger as a politician will be that he will 
change front too often and too lightly; that like the 
Confederates in the war he will evacuate the positions he 
has taken up with an almost exasperating readiness and 
complaisance. 

But the truth is, that from Lord Palmerston to Lord 
Rosebery is a long step not only in political creed, but in 
the popular taste for political character. Not only is 
political individualism growing much less popular and 
much less powerful even in the House of Commons, but 
the public taste is changing even as to the value of 
stability and consistency in the character of our statesmen. 
No character more deeply graven, more vividly defined in 
its general lines than Mr. Gladstone’s has yet appeared on 
the scene of English politics, and yet Mr. Gladstone has 
set an example of leaving to the judgment or caprice of 
the people questions which statesmen of a former day 
would have thought it quite discreditable to them not to 
decide for themselves. Lord Rosebery at all events repre- 
sents the deliberate suppleness, as we may call it, of 
modern statesmanship,—suppleness to the will of the 
democracy, even more strikingly than Mr. Gladstone ; for 
his character seems to be in sympathy with this suppleness, 
while Mr. Gladstone’s certainly was not. And we can 
hardly imagine a greater change of attitude than that 
which represents the difference between Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Rosebery. It would be difficult, for example, to 
conceive Lord Rosebery as speaking on any foreign ques- 
tion in the peremptory style in which Lord Palmerston 
ridiculed the notion that nations or Governments are per- 
sonally influenced by those popular friendships or inter- 
national sentiments of which now we all make so much. 
“As to the romantic notion,” said Lord Palmerston, 
“that nations or Governments are much or permanently 
influenced by friendships, or God knows what, why I 
say that those who maintain these romantic notions, 
and apply the intercourse of individuals to the inter- 
course of nations, are indulging in a vain dream. The 
only thing which makes one Government follow the 
advice of another is the hope of advantage’ to arise from 
adopting it, or the fear of the consequences of op] o;ingit.’ 
Lord Rosebery would probably think it almost indecent 
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ees + 
opular body the right of expressing its 
: lings as feodly as ve chose, by the mouth of its 
sa n Minister or its Ambassadors. It would have 
a to him almost an insult to a democracy to limit 
ts motives to those of self-interest, and its hopes to those 
which self-interest engenders. If the cold self-interest 
which determined the policy of former generations has not 
really passed away (as, of course, it has not), it is at least 
thought desirable now to disguise that self-interest under 
some altruistic emotion, whereas we doubt very much 
whether Lord Palmerston ever knew what the word 
“altruism” meant. The step from the strong self-regard 
and self-respect of the first sixty years of this century to 
the sentimental effusiveness of the last thirty years, is a 
very great step indeed, and oddly enough it is a step due 
to that great expansion of the democracy which has not 
only made our statesmen supple, but has bewildered the 
eople themselves as to the real character of their owa 


political aims. 





THE AFRICAN SCANDAL. 


ARDLY enough public attention has been drawn to 
H the disgraceful conduct of the two men Daniels 
and Wilson, troopers in the Bechuanaland Police, who 
on May 29th were sentenced to fourteen years’ penal 
servitude. A crime more shameful in a soldier than that 
committed by them can hardly be imagined, and the 
wrangle over the Budget, or the excitement caused by 
‘Ladas’ and the Derby, ought not to be allowed to 
obscure a piece of villainy that deserves to be denounced 
wherever the English language is spoken. Daniels and 
Wilson, it will be remembered, were charged with sup- 
pressing a message sent by Lobengula, in which he 
offered his submission, and with appropriating to them- 
selves a present of money amounting to about £1,000 
forwarded by the King. This charge, we deeply regret 
to say, was fully proved. The native envoys were 
called as witnesses at the trial at Buluwayo, and they 
declared that they were intrusted with gold “which was 
intended as a present to the British, and with a verbal 
message to Major Forbes, who was at the time in full 
pursuit of Lobengula, stating that the King was prepared 
to give himself up.” The Indunas, it appeared, spoke to 
the two prisoners, who were out patrolling, and gave 
them both the message and the money. The troopers, 
however, suppressed the message, and took the money for 
themselves. It was contended by the prosecution, “ that 
by so acting they endangered the lives of the Forbes 
patrol, and caused the deaths of Major Wilson and his 
party, who pressed forward in pursuit of Lobengula, 
ignorant of his offer to surrender.” The prisoners were 
found guilty, and were sentenced to fourteen years’ penal 
servitude. 

In our opinion, the sentence was far too light. If capital 
punishment is ever to be inflicted for military offences, 
here was an occasion for its infliction. The crime clearly 
deserved hanging. It was free from no element of dis- 
grace. The troopers were on active service, and in face 
of the enemy. ‘The offence was not mere pillage, but 
involved a clear breach of military duty. A patrol by 
suppressing a message sent from the enemy is possibly 
jeopardising the whole conduct of the war. Again, even 
from the civil point of view, the offence was worse than 
ordinary robbery, for the men from whom the money was 
stolen had the sacred character of Ambassadors, and 
the money was in the nature of a peace-offering. The 
troopers, in a word, added a particularly base form 
of highway robbery to a grave breach of military 
duty. Their action was infamous as well as criminal. 


Unfortunately, too, its effects are not merely personal. | 


The whole British race has in a measure to share 
the ill results of the crime. The blacks of South 
Africa lump all white men together, much as we are in- 
clined to lump all savages, and they will, we fear, long 
remember the sordid treachery of troopers Daniels and 
Wilson. ‘ What is the use,” they will say, “of offering 
peace to the white men? They will take our peace- 
offerings, but give no heed to our messages, and treat 
our Indunas as they did those of Lobengula.” It is of 


the utmost practical importance that white men should get 
& name for fair dealing in Africa, and here we have given 
the most crushing evidence of ill-faith. For this reason, 
and because of the abominable nature of the offence, we 





deeply regret that the convicted men were not shot or 
hanged. Such a punishment would have far more strongly 
impressed native opinion than a sentence of fourteen years’ 
penal servitude,—a sentence which, in all probability, will 
not run more than half its nominal course. If the 
Matabele had seen two British troopers publicly executed, 
and had known that their lives were forfeited because they 
committed a breach of faith, they would have realised 
that our rule meant what we fully admit it does mean as 
a general rule,—justice and fair dealing. The severe 
nature of the punishment, and the public disgrace attaching 
to it, would also have had an excellent effect upon the 
irregular white troops on which we rely in South Africa. 
It would have taught them that military discipline and 
military duty do not stop at carrying out an officer’s imme- 
diate commands, or at firing at the enemy when ordered, 
but are much wider and more far-reaching. Men be- 
longing to forces like the Bechuanaland Police are often 
tempted by opportunities of the kind which were so shame- 
fuliy used by the troopers who stole Lobengula’s gold, and 
it is most important that they should be made to feel that 
the strongest and most ignominious punishment which can 
be inflicted will be their portion when they yield to temp- 
tation, even though it is only a “nigger” who has been 
betrayed. It is all very well to say that fourteen years’ penal 
servitude is as severe, or even more severe, a punishment 
than death. So it may be in reality; but that it is any- 
thing like so great a deterrent as hanging, we do not 
believe for a moment. The sentence of penal servitude 
is like a veil which falls, and behind which men disappear 
from their comrades’ eyes. A public execution at Bulu- 
wayo would have brought home to every trooper in the 
Bechuanaland Police Force the disgrace which attached 
to the men on whose heads rests the blood of Wilson’s 
party, and who, in order to obtain £1,000, allowed the 
war to continue. Possibly, it may be said that the death- 
sentence could not have been inflicted for an act of robbery. 
Probably that is true if the men were tried by a civil 
Court, as they seem to have been. The telegrams are 
not clear, but the presence of “Mr. Attorney Scott ” as 
Crown Prosecutor seems to show that the tribunal was 
not a Court-martial. But in that case, all we can say is 
that it was a great mistake not to have had recourse to a 
Court-martial. It is reasonable enough to hand over 
soldiers who have committed civil offences to the civil 
power. Here, however, was a military offence committed 
in face of the enemy. ‘To treat it as in any way a concern 
of the ordinary Courts, seems to us to have been a very 
great mistake. 

It is difficult to consider this transaction, and others of 
a similar kind which took place during the Matabele War, 
and not to feel how many and how great are the dangers and 
difficulties which arise from the employment of partially 
disciplined troops in war. We do not say that crime like 
that committed by troopers Daniels and Wilson, could 
not have occurred in a regiment of British regulars. Many 
such offences. have doubtless taken place among our 
soldiers, and will take place again. We do say, however, 
that the chances of the individual private behaving 
properly is much greater in a body of men which is very 
strictly organised. The stricter the discipline the less the 
risk of such acts as that of the theft of Lobengula’s peace- 
money. If Daniels and Wilson had been privates in an 
ordinary English regiment, the chances are that they 
would have, as it were, automatically reported the Indunas’ 
message to their officer. The temptation to take the gold 
would,,no doubt, have been strong, but their habit of 
discipline would have made it almost impossible for them 
to suppress the message. We are, of course, quite aware 
that it is virtually impossible to treat a frontier police 
force like an English regiment, or to bring it up to the 
Aldershot standard of discipline, and we realise also that 
bodies of men like the Bechuanaland Police are essential 
to the administration of a Colony. What we want to 
insist on is the fact that in actual warfare, and specially 
in wars with savages, irregular troops ought to be very 
carefully watched and handled, and that not a mild, but a 
very severe, use of military punishments must, when neces- 
sary, be employed. Offences against savages ought to be 
punished with exceptional strictness in bodies like the 
Bechuanaland Police, just because the men are under great 
temptations to commit them. Depend upon it, if you try to 
use irregular troops in the Colonies without enforcing very 
strict discipline, you run the danger of creating a body 
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of white Bashi-Bazouks. If troopers Daniels and Wilson 
had been hanged or shot, every present and prospective 
member of the Bechuanaland Police would have been made 
to realise that military duty was for a soldier the most 
serious thing in the world. As it is, we fear the more 
reckless part of the Force will hold that, after all, pillage 
and default in military duty may be risked if the game is 
worth the candle. With luck you get clean off, and, at 
the worst, it is only a nominal fourteen years in a Colonial 
gaol. 





THE ADDITIONAL TAX ON LIQUOR. 


E find ourselves, somewhat to our annoyance, 
entirely at variance with our Unionist friends in 

regard to their treatment of the Budget. They are 
demonstrably wrong in resisting the equalisation of the 
Death-duties on realty and personalty, and ill-advised in 
contending against the graduation of those taxes. If the 
direct taxes were levied alike on all as the indirect taxes 
are, there would be no excuse for graduation; but as we 
levy them in accordance with means, granting even total 
exemptions to the poor, it is reasonable to make those 
who possess large surpluses pay a little more. The 
degree to which they should pay extra is, for prudential 
reasons, a fit subject for anxious thought and careful dis- 
cussion, but the principle of the charge is mentally 
accepted by the entire community, and but that the class 
of voters possessing no property care little about Budgets, 
the Unionist resistance would be punished at the polls. We 
are, we regret to say, equally unconvinced as to the wisdom 
or even justice of the resistance offered to the sixpenny 
increase on the Liquor-duties. We have not, we need not 
say, the slightest sympathy with the Liberal hatred of the 
liquor trade, which seems to us an entirely legitimate 
traffic in an indulgence which is desired by a majority of 
mankind, and which in moderation is no more moral or 
immoral than an indulgence in sweetbreads, or oranges, 
or patent medicine. The question of alcohol is a question 
of expedient diet, and not of morals. So believing, we 
regard the effort to put down publicans without compensa- 
tion as radically unjust, and the attempt to prohibit the 
consumption of beer as a gross interference with a most 
valuable personal liberty, an interference akin to the 
old sumptuary laws. But we hold, nevertheless, that 
liquor affords an admirable subject for taxation. The 
effect of a duty on anything must be to restrict con- 
sumption, and it is moderation in the consumption of 
liquor which all good men desire to enforce. The tax 
falls upon an indulgence, and not upon a necessary article 
of food, and can therefore be adjusted to the taxpayers’ 
convenience, and it is nearly the only one—tea being an 
exception—which can be made to reach the great body of 
the people, who otherwise would manage the State out of 
money collected entirely from the well-to-do. To put any 
limit on such a tax other than the limit of expediency, 
seems to us more than unwise, to be in a political sense 
positively wrong; yet this is what the Unionists are 
trying, more or less consciously, to do. Carried away by 
the hope of a few votes from brewers who are com- 
pelled by the trade to resist the additional impost, 
they are practically depriving themselves of the power 
in future to raise the tax. Suppose that next year 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen are in power, and want, 
say, an extra five millions to meet a sudden emergency, 
with what face can they ask, as they must ask, one-half 
of it from the Income-tax payers, and the other half from 
the beer-drinkers ? They cannot get the poor man’s half 
out of sugar; they will not be allowed to get it out of 
tea; and whence is it to come except from the one sub- 
stance, the use of which even the man who pays the tax is 
willing to restrict ? Why should they hamper themselves 
by resisting a proposal which is wholly in accordance with 
precedent, which does not really interfere with the com- 
forts of the people, and which cannot seriously injure, much 
less cripple, the trade affected ? The brewers and distillers, 
we may rely on it, will get their money back from their 
customers ; and so will the publicans, even if they have to 
infuse an imperceptible quantity of water into the liquor 
drunk at the bar. Indeed, as regards the brewers this 
must be already acknowledged, for if experts in the trade 
were alarmed, shares in great breweries, like Alsopp’s, would 
not move up in the way at which the Stock Exchange has 
recently been marvelling; nor would private brewers be 
considered as they are, among the most secure of all the 


Princes of Industry. It is only the distributors 

to be considered, and neu’ they are re nae 
unfairly attacked, taxation is not one of the oppressions 
from which they suffer. They know when they enter the 
trade that the State relies on them for one of its main 
sources of supply ; and that the article of which they enjoy 
a monopoly will always be taxed whenever there igs a 
deficit. 

The Unionist leaders if they spoke out would, no doubt 
reply that Parliamentary Government has its conditions, 
some of them bad conditions, and that they can hardly 
help themselves. They cannot refuse to support a trade 
which, when Election time comes round, stands so stoutly 
by the Unionist party. We acknowledge the force of the 
reasoning from the election manager’s point of view, but 
are not the leaders giving it too much weight? One at 
least of their many claims on the gratitude of the country 
is that they refuse to buy special interests either with 
promises or with money. The Radicals, they say, and say 
truly, are bringing in Bills, and drawing up programmes 
and making huge promises, solely to catch votes. The 
Nonconformists are promised the Disestablishment of 
Churches, the Revolutionaries hear that there will be 
an “ending” of the Lords, the Teetotal fanatics 
see a Veto Bill dangled before them, the friends of 
universal suffrage look forward to a grand Registration 
Reform, and even the Anti-Vaccinators believe that in some 
near millennium they will be able to spread small-pox 
with comparative impunity. The Unionists very rightly 
denounce these appeals to separate interests and special 
fads as fatal to the principle of governing by party and 
to the practice of governing through deliberation mair- 
tained by the whole body of representatives; but are not 
the Unionists in fighting for the publicans on the Budget 
doing the very same thing? In fighting against the 
Veto Bill they are in the right; for though interest and 
opinion there also coincide, the opinion is sincere, 
and they are resisting oppression. But do they really 
believe that there is oppression in a small extra tax 
on an article which is always taxed when money 
is wanted, any more than in putting an additional 
penny on to the tax on incomes? If publicans are a class, 
so are Income-tax payers, and if the dealers in liquor are 
harassed, so are all men who are a little before the world. 
We cannot but think that it would have been far more 
honourable, and therefore in the end far more attractive 
to the electors, to declare that the interests of the State 
must first of all be considered, to admit that the method 
of raising money proposed in the Budget was reason- 
able and right, and then to have licked the Bills into 
a much more endurable and satisfactory shape. We 
think the public, which has a wonderful perception 
certain broad positions, would have understood this 
one, would have said the “ Unionists can be trusted, even 
against their own interests,’ and would have recom- 
pensed fidelity to the State by its votes at the polling- 
booths. We quite understand the temptation to men 
embittered or tired with fighting. The brewers are 
angry and pressed by the trade; the Parnellites have 
made an alliance with the Irish distillers, and between 
them both the Government majority will be knocked 
dewn to about 10; but is it worth while, for the sake of a 
sterile triumph like that, to fetter every future Unionist 
Budget, perhaps to invite retribution in the shape of 
unpopularity from a tax imposed solely because the 
Unionist leaders cannot by increasing the Spirit-duty 
stultify their own resistance to Sir William Harcourt’s 
proposal ? 

We shall, we suppose, be told—indeed we have been 
told—that our arguments, if pushed one step farther, 
would forbid any serious resistance to any Budget what- 
ever. That, however, is not true. We can imagine a 
Budget so unjust or so unwise that resistance to it would 
be the first duty of any Opposition, and we rather expect 
such Budgets in the near future. We are, indeed, not 
quite certain at this moment whether in levying a nine- 
penny Income-tax during peace-time, Sir William Harcourt 
is not seriously impairing the great resource through 
which we should, if compelled, wage a defensive war. 
But in the absence of such foolish or unjust proposal, we 
do think that a Budget is a bad pivot for party hostilities; 
that it ought to be considered, like a war or like a military 
or naval reform, as something essential to the safety 
of the State, to be carried through with the consent of 
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poth Front Benches, and where imperfect, rendered 
tolerable by the cordial aid of each. The Qucen’s 
Government must be carried on; to that end certain 
sums of money are essential, and the House of Commons 
should provide them, seeing while it does it that the 
method adopted exhausts as little as may be the strength 
of the community. In the present instance, the emer- 
gency was sharp, the Budget was a fairly good one—it 
has aroused no animosity in the country whatever—and 
the only necessity was to improve some of the clauses 
insuring the equalisation of realty and personalty. Instead 
of improving those clauses, the Unionists have resisted the 
whole measure with no result whatever, except that Sir 
William Harcourt, a great Whig who does not know 
finance, is enabled to pose as the chosen financier of 
the democracy, and that the really novel clause of the 
Budget, the one introducing the principle of gradua- 
tion against the rich, is carried by a majority of more 
than a hundred. The Unionists are most unjustly but 
lausibly described as callous to the position of the poor, 
and Lord Rosebery is extolled as the millionaire who, first 
of all millionaires, agreed that a man with a million could 
spare something extra for the benefit of the State. We 
fully perceive and acknowledge the temptations of the 
Opposition, but we are not going, on account of those 
temptations, to say that a policy which produces these 
results is well advised. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S REPLY TO LORD 


ROSEBERY. 


if * CHAMBERLAIN’S reply to Lord Rosebery in 
N the Bradford speech of this day week had only 
one defect. He made rather too much of Lord Rosebery’s 
attempt to foist upon him opinions to which he had given 
a general approval, though they were not necessarily his 
own, and were certainly not expressed in his own words. 
If that had done him grave injustice, he should have said 


whether the passages quoted from the book which he edited, 








though he did not write it, did do him any very grave 
injustice. Of course, Lord Rosebery was in the wrong. 
It would have been very easy for him to have told his 
Birmingham audience that these passages were not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own writing, though he certainly agreed 


enough with them to admit them into the book which he | 
edited, as representing a Radical programme of which he | 
But in the absence of any assertion | 


generally approved. 
that they gravely misrepresented Mr. Chamberlain’s private 


opinions, we think that he made too much of the “ hitting | 


below the belt.” It was not fair to read these passages as 
if they were Mr. Chamberlain’s; but in all probability the 
unfairness was more in form than in reality, and as a 
matter of fact, even if they did not exactly represent his 
own views, the misrepresentation was probably not very 
serious, or he would have told us how serious it was. 

For the rest, Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Lord Rosebery 
was everything that it should have been,—masculine, 
telling, practical, statesmanlike. He brought out very 
powerfully the one fact which the Gladstonians are 
always trying to conceal,—that though they are democrats 
for Ireland, they are not democrats for the United King- 
dom. They want to put Ireland in the place of the 
United Kingdom by a sort of political sleight-of-hand. 
They know that if they took the opinion of the only 
democracy to which they have a right to appeal, on the 
Irish question, and took it separately, they would be 
defeated. The Irish Home-rulers themselves believe it. 
The Gladstonian party believe it. Mr. Morley believes it, 
as Mr. Chamberlain showed. The Gladstonians hope to 
succeed by confusing the English democracy, and wrapping 
up with the Irish issue a number of other issues of 
infinitely less importance, on which the people agree with 
the Government, though they do not agree with them on 
the main issue. The Government hope to make the 
House of Lords unpopular by inducing that House to 
reject a number of Radical English measures, and so to 
wake it incapable of offering effectual resistance to Irish 
Home-rule; but they admit on all sides that on the ques- 
tion of Irish Home-rule, the House of Lords is much more 
democratic than the Gladstonian party. In short, the 
whole tactics of the Gladstonians are devoted to the task 
of diverting the attention of the people of this Island from 
the real issue on the only great constitutional question to 


be submitted to them,—a question on which the House of 
Lords really represent Great Britain, while the House 
of Commons can only boast that they represent Ireland, 
and a very narrow majority in the United Kingdom 
gained only by those artful tactics; that is, gained only 
by stratagems which they dare not ask the people of the 
United Kingdom to reconsider and to approve. That 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s first point, and a very important 
point it is. The only democracy to which the Gladstonians 
can legally and legitimately appeal is really against the 
House of Commons and in sympathy with the House of 
Lords. 

And next Mr. Chamberlain triumphantly showed that 
Lord Rosebery is perfectly aware of this condition of tkings, 
and so well aware of it that he will not even answer the 
plain question whether he is personally in favour of the 
Home-rule Bill as it was introduced by Mr. Gladstone. In 
all probability, therefore, he could not answer that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. He assented to the Bill no doubt, 
but his various speeches on it go to show most convincingly 
that he would really like to get that Bill altered in many 
very important respects. And of this the Irish party are 
so well aware that they urge on Lord Rosebery to run his 
Irish policy as he runs his horse, “ straight;” and not to 
lay himself open to all kinds of unpleasant suspicions. 

Again, Mr. Chamberlain made a very strong point on 
the subject of political inconsistency. He took Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own definition of the kind of inconsistency that is 
culpable, and the kind that is praiseworthy, and showed 
conclusively that the Gladstonians have been guilty of the 
kind that is culpable; while the Libera! Unionists have 
been guilty only of subordinating their convictions on 
secondary questions to their convictions oa primary ques- 
tions ; and that instead of gaining anything by their course, 





so, but he did not say so; and we very much doubt | 


they have excluded themselves from power for a considerable 
series of years by thatcourse. Judged by Mr. Gladstone’s 
| canon of culpable inconsistency, the Liberal Unionists 
| come off with flying colours, while the Gladstonians have 
changed suddenly, and ina manner which has been “ timed 
and tuned to the interests of personal advancement.” 
Lastly, and most important of all, Mr. Chamberlain has 
proved not only that he has gained more for his own 
‘‘unauthorised programme” of 1885 by joining the 
Unionist party, than the Gladstonians have gained by 
taking up Home-rule, but that he has now a very 
effectual political policy to press upon the Unionist party 
if they carry the nation at the next General Election, and 
one in which he may fairly hope to carry the Conservative 
party with him, as he carried it with him during the rule 
of the late Government. He showed that not only on 
Local Government, on Free Education, on Allotments, and 
| on facilities for multiplying Small Holdings, he carried 
| the Conservatives with him, and so turned the Conserva- 
| tives into a genuinely Liberal party, but that if the Con- 
| servatives should return to power, he has still a policy to 
| press upon them, and to press upon them with good hope 
of success, which would be as much more practical than 
the Newcastle programme with its crowd of competitive 
omnibuses for the legislative Temple Bar, as the four 
popular measures carried by the last Conservative Goverr- 
ment were, than the performances of the present Govern- 
ment. He proposes an Employers’ Liability Bill which 
would give the employ¢é real compensation not only in 
three cases of accident out of ten, like the late Bill, but 
in all the ten. He proposes to give the English poor 
the chance of buying their own houses on terms similar 
to those on which Irish peasants are now permitted to buy 
their own land. And he proposes to use the great Friendly 
Societies as agencies for enabling the deserving poor to 
secure themselves old-age pensions on terms which might 
really popularise that most wholesome and humanising of 
all the forms of thrift. On all these points we believe 
that he will find the Conservative party heartily anxious 
to co-operate with him, and so to make the next Unionist 
Government as effectively progressive as the present Glad- 
stonian Government has been ineffectual and helpless. 
Taken as a reply to Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech seems to us one of his most remarkable per- 
formances. On one strictly personal issue he was, we thin}, 
a little too sensitive. Lord Rosebery had been culpably 
careless, but we do not believe that he had been, either in 
intention or in effect, positively unfair, and, in any case, 
the matter was quite irrelevant to the real issue between 
them. But on all the relevant issucs Mr. Chamberlain 
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represents the strong practical statesman, who sees reforms 
within his reach and resists a change that would be both 
highly injurious if it could be carried, and also impossible 
to carry without a revolution of which there is no sort of 
prospect, while Lord Rosebery represents the party that 
eres for the moon, and wants to make the Democracy cry 
for the moon, and sulk if it cannot get it. If we under- 
stanithe Democracy rightly, that is not at all the temper 
of the English people. They are really bent on practicable 
and substantial improvements, and not on_ building 
political castles in the air. They will go with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and not with Lord Rosebery. 








THE COMPROMISE ON UGANDA. 

HE settlement of Uganda, as described on Friday 
week to the Commons by Sir E. Grey, and to the 
Lords by Lord Kimberley, is a most wretched affair. It 
appears to be the result of a conflict in the Cabinet 
between two hostile parties, one of which desired to turn 
East Africa into a Colony, while the other preferred, if it 
were only possibie, to abandon our possessions in that 
region, with the exception probably of the island of 
Zanzibar. Either of those two policies is intelligible. 
We have no sympathy with the second, because we hold 
that Great Britain has no right to retain her amazing 
position in the world without giving to the world some- 
thing in return, and that the something just now marked 
out for her to give is the civilisation of East Africa from 
Cairo ‘o Natal; but we quite acknowledge that the 
policy is at once clear and, from its promoters’ point 
of view, defensible. They argue, if we understand 
them aright, that Great Britain has no special obliga- 
tion towards the natives of East Africa, whom she 
has never injured, aud whose organisation, such as 
it is, she has not broken up; that she has already more 
-dark subjects than she can manage; that there is no pro- 
bability in a region so savage of profitable markets; that 
there is no promise even of the Colony paying its way ; 
and that this is no time for increasing the burdens of the 
Empire by what is at best a rather Quixotic adventure. 
They advise, therefore, that we should retire, and allow 
vrivate adventurers to do the best they can, retaining at 
the utmost the right, if they are successful, to regulate 
their action. As for prestige, we have retired from other 
lands, such as Madagascar and the Transvaal, under much 
le:s creditable circumstances, and remain as powerful as 
we ever were. That is plain counsel; and on one 
point we are in sympathy with it, for we dislike 
exceedingly our present practice of suffering the Em- 
pire to expand by leaps and bounds, swallowing as we 
do a France a year, without, at the same time or in any 
adequate degree, expanding our mobile force. The argu- 
ment, on the other side, however, seems to us much the 
stronger, even if we confine it to the points mentioned by 
Sir E. Grey. He admits, en behalf of the Government, 
that in holding Uganda we strike a severe blow at the 
s'eve-trade ; that if we depart, Uganda, as the only kingdom 
in East Africa unoccupied by white men, will at once 
become the pivot of the revived activity of Arab slave- 
stealers; that we have contracted heavy obligations 
towards the Missionaries; that the whole coast may, in 
time, become a valuable market ; and that the Special Com- 
missioner sent out by Government to investigate, recom- 
mended its retention. These arguments have prevailed, and 
Uganda is therefore to be retained, but on what conditions ? 
Just those which render the retention almost worthless. 
Uganda itself is to be declared a Protected State, and to 
be governed by its own King under the advice of a 
Commissioner, who will have, so far as we see, no force 
with him sufficient to ensure obedience if the truculent 
savage, whom we call a King, should prove refractory. 
Unyoro, the dependency and complement of Uganda, 
~which we have just conquered, is to be abandoned to its 
native chiefs, who, if they will abstain from threatening 
Oyganda, are to do as they please, perhaps ally themselves, 
as Kabarega did, with the slave-raiding Arabs. The broad 
territory between the Victoria Nyanza and the sea is to be 
placed under a sub-commissioner, who is not to rule it or 
t» abstain from ruling it, but to keep its chiefs in good 
humour, and “find his principal business” in watching 
over the communications, which at the same time are not 
t» exist! For the Government has finally decided not to 
ask Parliament for any money for the railway from the 
coast to the lake, which therefore is for the time abandoned. 











The effect of this absurd arrangement hardly needs 
explanation. The British Government does no good in 
East Africa, while it burdens itself with possessions left, 
as it were, in the air. It is responsible for Uganda and 
half-a-dozen little States around it, and takes no pains to 
make itself strong enough to fulfil its responsibilities. I 
leaves the petty States avowedly to go to the devil their 
own way—a permission at which they will jump eagerly— 
and leaves Uganda at the disposal of the black King 
Mwanga, who, if he sees a chance, will probably dispose 
of all Europeans by a general massacre. If he does, we 
have no power to punish him except by an expedition 
which will occupy five thousand men for many months, 
for we refuse to make a road to the Lake, and cannot 
without the road maintain on the Lake an armed 
flotilla. The decision is positively fatuous. We admit and 
leave untouched a whole series of heavy obligations, not 
the least being the international one—for we are respon. 
sible for Mwanga, Kabarega, and the rest of the savages 
—we plant Europeans in a nest of deadly enemies, Euro. 
peans who, if anything happens to them, we must rescue 
or avenge ; and we refuse to make the only road by which 
we can easily exert the Imperial force necessary to fulfil 
our obligations and protect our people. We, in fact, 
render ourselves as powerless as if we hai quitted East 
Africa, yet gain none of the exemptions which we should 
have enjoyed if we had quitted the territory altogether. 
We shall have no real power of putting down the slave- 
stealers, or protecting the missionaries, or introducing law, 
order, and industry among the Waganda, the most hopeful 
by far of all the African tribes, men who want nothing 
but security to be as quiet and peaceful cultivators and 
artisans as our own Hindoos. 


The occasion, too, was so especially favourable for a 
great stroke for civilisation. Nobody was interfering, aud 
we were sure of the energetic assistance of Mr. Rhodes, 
who will be wild with rage at the jeopardy in which his 
far-reaching plans have been placed. It was known that 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, who is now only a name, was 
willing to be mediatised on a fair allowance; and we 
could therefore have appointed a Governor of the island 
with the powers of a High Commissioner over the main- 
land, the lacustrine territories, Uganda and Unyoro. The 
people under him, in the island itself, are for the most part 
either our own Indian subjects, who, once away from India, 
look to the British flag as to the totem which makes them 
safe, or Arabs from Aden and Muscat, who acknowledge 
our Protectorate, and are accustomed to our authority. The 
railway once built—and the cost of building it would not 
have involved anything but a guarantee of £50,000 a 
year—and a small flotilla placed on the lake, the Governor 
of Zanzibar, supported by a few Sikhs and Maxim guns, 
would have been as completely master of the whole coast 
up to the boundary of the Congo State, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal is of the coast of Orissa; would have 
crushed or conciliated the Arab slave-dealers—who are 
not indisposed to sell their right to traffic in human 
flesh ; and would year by year, his safe centre being pro- 
tected as it is by the sea, have improved his revenue, 
have superseded the black chiefs by British Sub-commis- 
sioners, and have tamed the ordinary negroes until they 
became, like all other dark men under our control, success- 
ful, and taxable, tillers of the soil. There is hardly a 
doubt of our success, we have done the work so often, and 
once done, Great Britain would have solved the question 
how to treat the negroes of East Africa, have set an 
example which the owners of the Congo State, whether 
Belgians or French or Germans, must follow, and have 
thus terminated for ever the greatest crime now going on 
in the world, the continuous capture of women and 
children and massacre of men over the whole section of 
Africa stretching from Mombassa on the east, to the 
mouth of the Congo on the west of the great Con- 
tinent. It was the biggest piece of beneficent work 
ever offered to this country to do, and it could have 
been accomplished at a maximum risk of £100,000 
a year, which probablygwould have turned out purely 
nominal, If we can pay expenses in &British Guiana, 
why not in Uganda and the mainland of Zanzibar, which 
has the advantage of being within a few days’ steam 
of India, where we have acclimatised troops, coolies in 
millions, and, above all, men who are not white, and yet 
are competent to be the non-commissioned officers both of 
agriculture and industry? It is too vexatious to lose su: 
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a prospect, merely that Lord Rosebery, who, we believe, is 
entirely of our opinion, may conciliate afew Radicals who 
care nothing about such work or, indeed, any work which 
does not set class against class. The Premier will find 
however, that his smooth policy is, as regards East 
Africa, a mistake; that the Scotch Churches are only 
irritated by his weak compromises, and that he has 
lost more votes among the religious community than he 
would have lost had he insisted on his own policy, and set 
the Radicals at defiance. They are not so powerful as they 
wish to appear on such points, and, except when they had 
Mr. Gladstone with them, have never been able to set 
back British boundaries one yard. Even now they have 
left British claims in East Africa intact for the next 
Government to enforce, and have only secured for all 
elements of evil in East Africa licence for two more years, 
during which, however, indefinite mischief may be 
wrought. 





MR. ASQUITH AND THE CAB-STRIKE. 


E are by no means sure that Mr. Asquith is wise in 
accepting the position of mediator between the 
cab-owners and cab-drivers of London. It is true he has 
before him the encouraging precedent of Lord Rosebery’s 
success as arbiter between masters and men in the Coal- 
strike; but the cases are not precisely on all fcurs. Lord 
Rosebery might fairly plead that he intervened in a 
struggle which affected the well-being of the whole com- 
munity, and therefore not only justified, but in a way 
demanded, the interference of the State. It is easy to 
imagine a strike, say, of seamen, which might involve 
a national calamity, and in which any intervention not 
involving a loss of public honour might be legitimate and 
beneficial. The Cab-strike, however, is a rather small 
quarrel between those who speculate in cabs and those who 
hire them, confined to a single city, and even in that city 
not greatly decreasing the comfort of its inhabitants. 
Under these circumstances, it might have been better to 
remember that a certain aloofness is necessary to im- 
partiality, and that the Home Secretary, who is officially 
responsible for the control of the cab trade, is hardly 
the man to settle what owners shall ask for ard drivers 
pay. He is himself the ultimate referee as between the 
trade and the public, and it would have been as well, 
therefore, to keep clear of the internal disputes of one 
side in that great contract. The matter does not 
signify much, we acknowledge; but we are are very 
jealous of the new readiness shown by statesmen to 
intervene in trade quarrels. If they decide in favour of 
the capitalists, they rouse among the men a bitter feeling 
against the State; while if they decide in favour of the 
men, they are sure to be suspected of postponing justice 
to their anxiety for votes. It would be far better to ask 
a retired Judge or statesman, who is also a man of the 
world, to fulfil such a function, or leave the choice of an 
arbiter to the two divisions of the trade itself. Trade 
disputes are growing so bitter, and so wide in their effects, 
that the impartiality of the State, and the popular belief 
in that impartiality, are of the last importance; and if 
statesmen in office often appear as arbiters, the second at 
least runs much risk of becoming impaired. Mr. Asquith 
is by nature a Judge, and he will not be distrusted; but 
the next Home Secretary may be a man of a very different 
temperament, and by-and-by, if we go on at our present 
pace, we may have the work of mediation left to men with 
the fixed opinions of Sir Charles Fenwick or the Right 
Honourable John Burns. 

We are the more doubtful of the course pursued, because 
every day convinces us more strongly that the only way 
out of the cab trouble is for Parliament to alter the tariff 
of fares and the arrangements for licensing. The public 
fixes the rates to be paid, and has fixed them so low that 
the profits of the trade are not sufficient unless the drivers 
work themselves to death. There is not enough demand 
for them, owing to a variety of causes—the principal one 
being the enormous multiplication of cheap omnibuses— 
to give them constant employment, and they consequently 
can only earn the money necessarily asked by the owners, 
by excessive hours of labour. We are assured, on com- 
petent authority, that while exceptionally bright or lucky 
drivers get along in the cab trade as in every other, the 
average driver is, during the slack months, forced to work 
eighteen hours a day to earn anything for himself above 
the amount he is bound by contract to pay the owner. 








That is intolerably unjust, not on the part of the owner,— 
who may be, or may not, be asking too much, but who is, 
at all events, exposed to competition—but on the part of 
the community. We have no business whatever to fix a 
tariff under which an average driver hiring of an average 
jobmaster, is compelled to choose between starvation and 
hours of work fatal at once to health and any kind of 
civilisation in his life. There is no chance of earnings 
becoming greater under the present system, for the 
habit of travelling cheaply grows into a sort of pas- 
sion; the calls on the owners for rent, forage, and price 
of cabs increase every year; while the fastidiousness of 
the public has grown with the improvement of the 
public taste to a sort of mania, so that cabs and cabmen 
such as Leech used to describe, turn their hirers sick with 
disgust. The tariff must be raised and the inferior cabs 
weeded out; and the business of the Home Secretary is 
rather to reconcile these two necessities with the neces- 
sities of the public than to mediate in any internal dispute 
within the trade. It cannot be impossible, considering 
the alternative which the omnibuses now offer, to arrive 
at some reasonable settlement. We are told that our 
own suggestion of 6d. a mile, plus a peremptory extra 6d. 
for any distance would at once settle all difficulties. That 
is what the liberal now pay, and if it were paid by all who 
take cabs, it would raise the men’s earnings by 2s. 6d. a 
day, yet be almost imperceptible to the general public. 
No doubt it would slightly restrict business; but then it 
is part of the plan that the cabs should be weeded out, 
and the number of licences reduced, say, to ten thousand, 
a reduction which would meet any probable loss of custom. 
There are, too, other changes which, we are told, would 
increase the demand for cabs. One is an alternative 
tariff, a penny a minute, which would, in the case of 
longish journeys, prevent all quarrelling. The enormous 
number of outsiders always in London do not know 
London distances, and are always in fear, because of their 
ignorance, of being excessively overcharged. The penny 
a minute would prevent that, and would not, we are told, 
be met by unreasonably slow driving, the cabmen them- 
selves, who would like the penny, enforcing on each other 
a fair speed. We do not believe in the gradation of fares 
according to quality, not only because the system would 
be the cause of endless disputes, the British materfamilias 
in particular being no judge of the cost of a cab, but 
because we desire to see London well provided with locomo- 
tion, that is, with good cabs, and horses not purchased out 
of a knacker’s yard. There is, however, one broad dis- 
tinction which has never been made in London, though 
it is, or used to be, the rule in Vienna. Why should we not 
have a cab looking like a brougham with two horses at 
Is.a mile? If the public took to them, they would pay 
owners and drivers exceedingly well; and as we believe 
the public would take to them, though they would pro- 
bably bargain for each journey instead of paying the full 
rate. We will not mention the relief to overloaded horses, 
as an argument in favour of this alteration, for we know 
that on this point Londoners, though they profess to care 
about animals, are incurably callous, and will stop omni- 
buses three times a minute, to the utter destruction of the 
horses, rather than walk ten yards; but still owners in 
their own interest will not forget that consideration. 
These are, of course, mere suggestions; but experts 
will offer many more, and probably much better ones, 
and it is for Mr. Asquith to decide how far they are com- 
patible with the great object,—easy and regulated loco- 
motion through the streets of London. 

We must repeat once more that the public has a special 
responsibility in this matter. It has no more right to 
work men on slave-holding principles than an individual 
has, and if the cab tariff is too low, as we believe on the 
evidence it is, it is just doing that and nothing else. The 
County Council was wrong when it insisted on “ Union 
wages” for all its employcs, because it gave up a right of 
bargaining which, as trustee for the public, it was bound 


| to maintain; but the Council was entirely in the right in 


insisting that it ought to pay decent wages. We have no 
patience with that idea of the community, so opposed just 
now to its pretence of Socialistic feeling, that because itis the 
community it has a right to work men and animals to death, 
and is not bound to show either of them the considera- 
tion which any Christian employer would. Its conduct 
towards railway signallers, who are practically its servants, 
towards the postmen who carry parcels in the country, and 
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towards average London cabmen, is totally indefensible, 
and would, if there was anything honest in its professions 
of altruism, be immediately altered. It is full of “love,” 
so far as we can see, when individuals have to pay for fair 
service, and full of hardness amounting, as regards animals, 
to positive cruelty when it has to pay for itself. When 
employer and employed are both free, it has of course only 
a general responsibility,—to see, for instance, that children 
and women are not overdriven,—but when the com- 
munity fixes the price and grants a monopoly, and so takes 
control of a trade, its responsibility is direct, and ought, 
when grievance is shown, to be at once acknowledged. Of 
course, the fact of grievance needs inquiry, but if, as 
we believe, the owners of cabs are not overpaid, and the 
drivers of cabs are forced to choose between underpay and 
overwork, a remedy should be sought at once. The sug- 
gestion of one for the consideration of Parliament seems 
to us much more the business of the Home Secretary than 
an effort at mediation which, even if it succeeds, will 
increase the lamentable disposition of free workmen to 
rely upon the State rather than settle their quarrels with 
their employers for themselves. 





LAY PATRONAGE. 


HE Nonconformist conscience is of that far-reaching 
kind, that it will be satisfied with nothing less than 
perfection, and burns to bring Churchmen up to the level 
of heroic self-sacrifice. We do not complain that it is 
impossible to amend the law relating to the patronage of 
ecclesiastical benefices without the consent of Mr. Carvell 
Williams, partly because it would be useless, and partly 
because the benefits of an Established Church outweigh, 
in our judgment, the undoubted inconvenience of such a 
state of things. We are content to note with reverent 
wonder the majestic indifference to practical considerations 
which so willingly denies—to others—the enjoyment of 
the half-loaf. The existing law of patronage provides no 
means of preventing certain notorious abuses,—abuses 
which pretty well every one acknowledges to be such, and 
pretty well every Churchman is anxious to see remedied. 
A Bill dealing with these abuses in a very modest way has 
been read a second time in the House of Commons, and 
has been referred to the Standing Committee on Law. At 
this stage, the Nonconformist conscience has opportunities 
which are denied to it in a second reading debate. Here 
it is as possible to kill with kindness—to adopt Mr. Healy’s 
happy phrase—as to kill with cruelty. An amendment 
apparently designed to make the Bill better may be just 
as fatal as an amendment designed to make the Bill 
worthless; and this is the kind of amendment which Mr. 
Carvell Williams carried by a majority of 1 on Monday. 
The Bill as it stood before this change did three 
things. It prohibited the subdivision of a patron’s 
interest; it prohibited the sale of advowsons by 
auction; and it gave the Bishop additional powers of 
rejecting unfit presentees. The first of these provisions 
would make the worst evils connected with the sale of 
livings impossible. A patron is seldom under any tempta- 
tion to sell an advowson for corrupt reasons, but he may 
be under considerable temptation to sever the next pre- 
sentation from the advowson, and to sell that for corrupt 
reasons. That borderland of simony in which the buying 
and selling of livings specially flourishes, would disappear 
like a volcanic island if it were no longer possible to sell 
the succession to a living after having arranged for early 
possession. The Bill, indeed, does not directly forbid sales, 
in the case of actual possessors, of the right of presenting 
at the next vacancy, it only prevents the creation of any 
such separate right in the future. Existing rights may 
be sold whether they be general or particular, but no 
particular right can in future be carved out of the general 
right. Consequently, in the case of each benefice there can 
only be one more presentation before the separate right 
becomes extinct. The owner of a next presentation may 
sell it, if that is all the interest he has, but he 
can never again buy a next presentation except by 
buying the advowson. In this way no question of 
c>mpensation arises. The owner of the advowson retains 
the right of selling it, conseyuently he is not injured. 
The owner of a next presentation retains the right of 
selling it, consequently he is not injured. But with the 
next presentation, the power of breaking up an advowson 
comes to an end, so that the source of the evil will at once 





begin to dry up; while the objectionable form of patronage, 
while it lasts, will be exercised under much more stringent 
conditions of institution. 

A Bill so modest in its aims, and one which, within 
certain limits, promises to be so effectual in its results, jg 
not at all to the Nonconformist taste, and it was obvious 
that all that was needed to wreck it was to bring in the 
question of compensation. Not, of course, in so many 
words. Mr. Carvell Williams is not the man to regard 
vested interests, or to profess a dislike of confiscation 
which he cannot be suspected of feeling. But there was no 
need to speak of compensation ; it was enough to propose 
an amendment which, without compensation, would 
amount to confiscation. He knew the authors of the 
Bill, and he knew that to their darkened hearts and 
confused intellects the thought of confiscation would be 
abhorrent. All that he had to do, therefore, was to pro- 
pose an amendment entirely prohibiting the sale of 
advowsons. The arguments in favour of such a prohibi. 
tion are obvious. An advowson is a sacred trust ; a sacred 
trust ought not to be sold; therefore an advowson ought 
not to be sold. An amendment thus supported could not 
but serve Mr. Carvell Williams’s purpose. If it was 
carried, it would lead either to the withdrawal of the Bill 
or to its rejection. If it was lost, it would give the 
Nonconformists an opportunity of airing their superior 
morality. Either way, Dissent would gain at the expense 
of the Church, and Churchmen be made to feel, with added 
keenness, the disadvantages incident to the position of a 
Church established by law. In the result, the amend. 
ment was carried mainly by the timely exercise of Mr. 
Burns’s pedestrian and persuasive ability, and the Bill has 
been made so impracticably virtuous that, unless some com- 
promise can be devised, it is quite useless to go on with it. 

The main foundation of all property is prescription, and 
from this point of view property in advowsons has precisely 
the same sacredness that any other kind of property pos- 
sesses. It has the sanction of long and uninterrupted 
recognition ; it has been the subject of many Acts of Par. 
liament, and of innumerable judicial decisions. A whole 
legal literature has grown up round it. It has passed 
from hand to hand in absolute confidence on the part of 
the purchaser, that what the law authorised him to buy 
that the law would permit him to sell. No doubt, an 
advowson is a trust, but it is not only atrust. It isa 
property as well. As a trust, its possession imposes 
certain duties upon the donor, as a property it confers 
upon him certain rights. If it is said that the two 
characters ought to be severed, and that advowsons 
should cease to be property, and become only trusts 
that is an arguable proposition. But the severance can 
honestly be effected in but one way. The patron must be 
given fair value for that of which he is forcibly deprived. 
For centuries past the law has recognised and enforced his 
right of disposing of his trust, and if the public conscience 
will no longer tolerate this right, the public must pay for 
the luxury of abolishing it. The higher enjoyments are 
no more to be cultivated at other peoples’ expense than 
the lower. If Mr. Carvell Williams will engage that com- 
pensation to patrons shall figure in the next Budget, he 
will have earned the right to have his proposal seriously 
considered. In the absence of such an engagement the 
prohibition of the sale of advowsons is only a new example 
of Radical love for doing evil that good may come, and 
promoting public morality by a little private robbery. 

With the introduction of compensation, of course, these 
objections disappear, but even then the case is not quite s0 
simple as it may seem. If it is improbable that Parlia- 
ment would provide the money wanted to compensate 
private patrons for the loss of their property in advow- 
sons, it is still more improbable that it would provide it 
and then leave them in undisturbed possession of theit 
trusts. The State would not compensate the owners 
of advowsons for the abolition of certain valuable rights in 
them, it would buy the advowsons themselves. The livings 
would pass, according to the mind of Parliament at the 
time, either to the Crown, or to the Bishops, or t0 
Boards of Patronage. Private patrons would disappear, 
and the right of presentation to all benefices would be 
vested in some public authority. For many people, 00 
doubt, this prospect would have considerable charms. 
They forget all the abuses associated with public patronage 
in the past, and remember only the abuses associated with 
private patronage in the present. We confess that to us 
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the change seems less desirable. We doubt whether in 


supreme place in the counsels of the Sovereign. Most of 


the gross the condition of livings in private patronage | their favourites, especially in modern times, have been staid 
would be found worse than that of livings in public | men, men like Peel, a proudly distant man, with no tastes not 


patronage. And we are sure that in particular cases it 
would be found decidedly better. Private patronage tends 
to secure a degree of independence and originality in the 
resentees which is apt to be wanting in public patronage, 
and is likely, moreover, to be more and more wanting as 
the public take more interest in and exercise a closer 
supervision over the action of public patrons. The sense 
of this supervision is a constant inducement to make 
popular appointments, and as a rule, the surest road to a 
popular appointment is a safe appointment. The man 
who has made no enemies, who has always gone with the 
stream, but has gone with it judiciously,and with occasional 
protests—usually made at times when there is some doubt 
which way the stream is running—is the man likely to be 
dear to public patrons. We are not anxious to see this 
tendency left without a check, and we know of no check 
which acts so automatically, and on the whole so well, as 
private patronage. 








THE POLITICAL FORCE OF ‘LADAS,’ 
OCIETY has been saying for weeks past that if Lord 
Rosebery won the Derby, “the blue ribbon of the 
Tarf,” as Lord Beaconsfield called it, he would win also the 
next General Election. He has won the Derby, and as the 
matter is of some importance, it is worth while to inquire for 
a moment whether Society in this matter understands or mis- 
conceives the sentiment of the English people. In inquiring, 
we must premise, we shall leave out of sight the element of 
superstition which more or less affects everybody who bas an 
opinion on the subject. We all, even the most reasonable of 
us, believe a little in luck, and in runs of luck, and we should 
all, we suppose, admit that to be made Premier at forty-seven, 
and to win the Derby in the same year, marked not only a 
lucky man, but a man whose luck may be expected to come in 
rons. Lord Rosebery should therefore, to complete his coups, 
win the General Election, particularly if he orders it to take 
place in the present year, which is obviously his year of good 
fortune, or, as our ancestors would have said, his “fated 
year.” That idea, however, is pure superstition, as fanciful 
as the belief that if a man calls “heads” three times, and is 
three times right, the chances that “tails” will turn up next 
time are more than one to one, instead of remaining, as they 
do, exactly where they were. We will strike that illusion, 
though we fully acknowledge its influence over most minds, 
out of the discussion, and proceed. Is it likely—that is the 
true question—that many English voters who would have 
voted for the Unionists, or have abstained from voting, will 
vote for Lord Rosebery because ‘ Ladas’ has won the Derby ? 
Society says it is likely, and the opinion of Society has one 
“pull” in its favour of which it is probably unconscious. 
Many thousands of English electors never vote, out of sheer 
ignorance and indifference, and a proportion of those electors 
may be interested in the great race of the year, may there- 
fore know of Lord Rosebery, and may be inclined, as he has 
helped to amuse them, to give him a vote, to which, for itself, 
they attach no value whatever. That is true; but we should 
doubt if the number of such voters is large, and it will take a 
heavy additional English vote to give Lord Rosebery the kind 
of majority he desires. We must pass on, therefore, to larger 
considerations, and the question in reality resolves itself into 
this,—Do the English people genuinely like and believe in the 
kind of man that a Premier who wins the Derby will justly 
or unjustly be understood to be ? 

Everybody will answer that question straight off, but when 
it is limited, as we are limiting it, to the English people, it 
is a very difficult one to answer. The English have shown 
throughout their history great readiness in pardoning 
foibles and even vices in those who have served them 
well, but, with one remarkable exception, they have usuaily 
demanded gravity as an essential quality in their leaders. 
t may be accident which has given them among Kings 
no Henri Quatre, but it was not accident, but choice, which 
made them prefer Pitt to Fox, though the latter was cer- 
tainly the larger mind of the two, and probably the more 
far-seeing statesman. Unlike the French, they have never 
cared for the Alcibiades type of man, the Minister who 
realised it most fully, James I.’s Buckingham, having been 
more cordially detested than any one who ever held his 


pardonable even by the austere; or Lord John Russell, a 
man of rigid habits of life; or Mr. Gladstone, who seemed 
to them, and indeed was, a man of the loftiest moral tone, 
approaching, when he was not extenuating Irish offences, to 
the ideal standard. There is, no doubt, the remarkable ex- 
| ception of Lord Palmerston, who not only ran horses, but was 
| suspected of loose opinions and conduct in much more serious 
| ways; but then, was not Lord Palmerston’s real charm the 
| idea that he had the pluck and capacity to defy the world on 
| behalf of England? People say he was loved for himself; 
| but on the single occasion when he seemed to truckle before 
la foreign threat—the affair of the Colonels--he fellin a 
| moment, apparently unregretted. We should say that the 
permanent taste of the people was for the grave and slightly 
solemn kind of statesman, to whom running a horse would be 
as impossible as running away with a ballet-dancer, and who 
could be trusted to treat everything seriously, and, as it were, 
from a judicial point of view. Intellect is desired, and 
knowledge, and the power of lucid speech ; but it is weight of 
character rather than strength of character which assures 
English loyalty. The wittiest, or the most original, woman 
on the throne would not have excited the long emotion of re- 
spect and love which, for more than half a century, bas followed 
Queen Victoria. We must add that, enormous as is the 
number of English people who gamble, and deep as is the 
attraction for them of that form of excitement, they never 
gamble with consciences quite clear of offence, and never 
quite respect, though they often like, men who are deeply 
absorbed in Turf adventures. "hat does not, of course, 
apply with any strictness to Lord Rosebery, who, it is quite 
understood, runs horses because he wants excitement, and 
likes to win, not money, but any kind of big contest in which 
winning is possible after a severe straggle ; but still, even the 
owning of a great horse whose repute intensifies the ruinous 
passion for betting, affronts the Puritan element in the 
English character, which lies very deep. 


That is one side of the matter, and as we think the per- 
manent side, but we fully acknowledge there is another. The 
English, for all their Puritanism, weary of men who are too 
permanently solemn, who take no interest in the amusements 
which amuse them, who are, in their judgments, not altogether 
men like themselves. They like their rulers to be interested 
in something, be it farming or sport or literature, which 
interests themselves. They enjoy hearing Lord Granville 
talk of his domestic affairs ; they like to know that the Prince 
of Wales rides straight to hounds though,—it is a perfect 
illustration of their queer temper,—they were vexed with him 
for the baccarat, and they are excited to think that a Premier 
personally popular should care to win the Derby. They are 
very human in an odd way, and these things, like the habits 
of “ Farmer George,” touch them on the human side. They 
like the man who displays human qualities, though they do not 
always draw the deduction, just now assumed by Society, that 
the possessor of them is the man they Gesire to rule them. 
Moreover, and this is an element in the question too often 
forgotten, they like splendour. They are quite capable of 
following a Premier with £500 a year of his own, and would 
probably be proud of his poverty, as the Hungarians were 
of the poverty of Deak; but they like splendour all the same, 
and to them a stable with a possible Derby winner in it, with 
its incidental outlay of £20,000 a year, and troops of servitors, 
and fuss in the sporting papers, seems a very splendid thing. 
They admire it even when the owner, as in one or two 
recent cases, is little better than a profligate rough, and 
when he is a gentleman of character and position in higher 
worlds than that of the turf, they are ready to fall down 
and worship. They have resented for a hundred years a cer- 
ain want of splendour in the lives of the Guelf dynasty— 
George IV., though he spent enormously, was never splendid 
—and to find splendour, and splendour which they can under- 
stand, at the head of the political world is to them exceedingly 
attractive. It stirs their imaginations just as some spectacles 
do, and as a particular kind of novel does, and makes them 
forget the sordid monotony of their daily lives. This is a 
| rooted feature in the English character. They may all turn 
| Socialists one day, but they will hate Socialism when they 
have got it, for its dull uniformity, and will emigrate in thon- 
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sands jus: to reach places where careers have a little more 
variety, and the sky and the wave of life have colour in them. 
On this side, the longing for colour and incident and magnifi- 
cence of a concrete kind, we should say that for a Premier to 
win the Derby did add something to his chances at a General 
Election. 

Itisnot much, however. Reckoning up the whole matter quite 
impartially—for we sce no more objection to racing in itself 
than to any other amusement, though we entirely acknowledge 
that by the perversity of the fates it has become the pivot of 
a most evil system of popular and diffused gambling—we 
think Society is probably wrong in its theory, and that to win 
or lose the Derby will make no appreciable difference to the 
chances of any Premier. Against the love of splendour, of 
human weaknesses in their rulers, of adventure, even when it 
is only on the turf, which are all of course gratified by 
a Derby victory accruing to a highly placed politician, 
must be set the underlying Paritanism of the English 
character, the contempt for all things frivolous, and 
the respect for gravity even when it is a little artificial. 
Englishmen, when writing or speaking, defend sports like 
hunting as manly, amusements like racing as good for the 
breed of horses, distractions like burlesques as necessary to 
recreation,—that is, they invent or use excuses for them, some- 
times false, sometimes true, but always intended to conceal 
from themselves their real motive, which is a thirst for excite- 
ment. In the fact of the excuse is to be sought the real 
nature of the people, who are not hypocrites, but are conscious 
in their hearts of other and higher objects than those which 
nevertheless they habitually pursue. ‘Ladas’ will not, we 
think, make Lord Rosebery’s political fortune. 





CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

HE jubilee of the Young Men’s Christian Association has 

elicited from an evening contemporary the contemptuous 
remark that he wishes it all the good in the world so long as 
he is not asked to join it. And that no doubt expresses the 
feeling of many classes of society on the subject. Not only 
the Salvation Army, but the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and many other such agencies of the most useful kind, are 
really looked down upon as making a certain ostentation of 
piety, and as identifying religion with conditions of life with 
which it has no more special concern than it has with the 
general regulation of our thoughts and motives. And it must, 
we think, be admitted that to pursue knowledge only on con- 
dition it is Christian knowledge, is to limit the sphere of the 
human intellect unduly, which takes note, and rightly takes 
note, of all real knowledge, whether it tells in favour of, or 
against, what is commonly regarded as Christian doctrine ; 
and again, that to put a Christian label on friends or amuse- 
ments is more or less to miss the right principle in the 
selection of friends or amusements. It is perfectly right, 
no doubt, and a duty, not to select either friends or amuse- 
ments which divert the mind from that which is best and 
highest in our own life, and not to subject ourselves to in- 
fluences which are too potent for our principles. There are 
many books of great interest and of high genius, which are too 
exciting for either the young or the old of particular tem- 
peraments to read without serious injury; and where that is 
so, the fact that they belong to the greater literature of the 
world, and can never cease to form part of that literature, is 
no kind of excuse for submitting a susceptible mind to their 
influence. A man is right and not wrong who denies himself 
a great literary enjoyment, because he finds that for him it 
involves also a moral injury; and similarly, he is right and 
not wrong if he avoids the companionship of a man he loves 
because he finds that companionship whirling him away from 
his own truest convictions, and leading him into regions of 
thought and feeling in which he loses his moral balance and 
becomes untrue to himself. At the same time it is always some- 
thing to be regretted, and we might almost say to be ashamed 
of,—at all events, to be regarded as a sign of shortcomings 
in oneself,—that one cannot hold an even course without 
sacrificing a genuine friendship with a man outside the range 
of one’s own deepest convictions; or that one cannot become 
familiar with some of the great masterpieces of literature 
without tainting the atmosphere of one’s own character. If 
all true friendships were limited to those who shared our 
highest convictions, it would be difficult to conjecture how 





| these convictions could spread to the men who are perhaps 
most in need of them. If all our reading were confined to 
books which tend to confirm and elevate our highest principles, 
literature would soon become the exclusive possession of the 
men of license and of moral indifference. Clearly it is a weak. 
ness, not anything to be proud of, when a man finds it essen. 
tial to his own character to confine himself to the society of 
those with whom he generally agrees in conviction, and to the 
reading of books with which his own mind is in sympathy, 
Nevertheless, that is a condition in which he may well find 
himself, especially in youth, and if it is, he should certainly 
not be ashamed to recognise his own weakness, and to keep 
himself well within the bounds which the consciousness of 
that weakness prescribes. 


It will be seen by what we have said that while we have 
nothing but admiration for those who, like Sir George Williams, 
have given their lives to the formation of a separate world 
of Christian associations for those who can be safe only 
while they belong to such a world, at least during the more 
dangerous period of youth, we can quite understand that 
there is a certain humiliation,—a wholesome humiliation,—in 
being obliged to confine oneself to such a world, and that 
there is nothing to boast of in the limitation which one’s 
own shortcomings prescribe. An invalid cannot allow him. 
self all the freedom which a man in strong health finds 
even beneficial; and no doubt to surround yourself ex. 
clusively with Christian associations, and to read exclu- 
sively books written for the promotion of Christian know. 
ledge, is a precaution which impliesa certain amount of moral 
feebleness or invalidism,—an amount not very serious, since 
for the most part the exclusiveness is only a precaution 
useful and necessary for a certain term of years while the 
character is still unformed; but still a precaution that the 
moral health would suffer during that period by omitting. 
There is something, too, that runs the risk of Pharisaism 
in putting forward a Christian guarantee as the sanc- 
tion for pastimes and amusements. Nobody with any 
true feeling for cricket would care to belong to a Christian 
Cricket Association. Not that Christians play cricket any 
worse than those who are not Christians; they might even play 
all the better for their lighter hearts; but that there is an 
air of ostentation about confining yourself in your enjoyments 
to the society of those who profess Christianity, from which 
good taste revolts. It has the air of saying, ‘Stand by. I 
am holier than thou,’ which is assuredly not a Christian 
attitude of mind. 


In truth, there is always this difficulty in life, that if you 
are a Christian you ought not to be ashamed of professing to 
be what you are, and yet that if you do profess it too much and 
too boastfully, you are very likely both to pretend to be much 
better than you are, and also to forget how much better those 
who make no such professions often are than those who make 
them, and how much professing Christians have to learn 
from those who profess nothing, and yet practise many of the 
best Christian virtues. It is always difficult to steer the true 
course between being ashamed of your highest convictions, 
and being so proud of them that you merge simplicity and 
modesty in zeal. Esprit de corps is a capital thing, and no 
doubt the Young Men’s Christian Association has strengthened 
many a conscience which would otherwise have succumbed to 
the ridicule of the profligate; but esprit de corps in matters 
touching the inward life has its dangers too. It stereotypes 
the forms of that inward life too much. It brings men to 
habits of thought and conduct which are more or less artificial 
and conventional, like those very different conventions of 
what is called Society. We have not the least doubt that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, with its half-million of 
members, has, on the whole, been a mighty force on the right 
side in a considerable number of quite different countries. Sir 
George Williams has every right to his modest satisfaction in 
what he has achieved, but he would, we are sure, be the last 
to deny, that with all the good he has done there has been 
mingled more than a modicum of spiritual conceit, the narrow: 
ness and priggishness which are the natural fruits of profess- 
ing more than other people, except in minds penetrated with 
a humility which excludes all self-righteousness and moral 
pedantry. We suppose that while the conscience of a class, 
especially if it be a class closely welded together by such insti- 
tutions as are, at least to a large extent, moral and religious, 
is a much stronger and more effective thing than the con- 
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science of an individual, it is almost neccessarily a much 
jess delicate and elastic thing. It relies too much on 
public opinion to be either finely discriminating or inde- 
pendent. But it is, no doubt, a conscience which exerts a 
very effective control over actual conduct, and serves to 
sustain the weak and the vacillating in the straight path 
much more effectively than anything of finer mould and 
more elastic texture could do. On the other hand, this kind 
of class-conscience is always in danger of falling under the 
sway of conventional prejudices, and often needs the stimulus 
of bold individual criticism, which it does not often get, if it 
is to remain really enlightened and really alive to the ethical 
wants of the rapidly changing aspects of social feeling. Class- 
opinion,—especially the opinion of a strong moral or religious 
phalanx such as is provided by the Salvation Army or the 
Young Men’s Christian Association,—is a first-rate security 
against capricious and self-willed opinionativeness, but it is also 
a rather dangerously strong security against the opening of 
the mind to new considerations, such (for instance) as those 
which spring out of the thorough criticism of the Scriptures, 
or any recast of ethical and religious standards of thought. 
It is the individual who originates the awakening of the 
social intellect to those higher and truer points of view which 
class-opinion usually resents. And we suppose we shall always 
find that while such Societies as Sir George Williams Lad 
the merit of starting, hedge young men round with a pro- 
tection against many dangers, they also tend to shut them 
out from that kind of intellectual candour and freedom 
which are necessary to secure the moral and religious pro- 
gress of the race. 





THE SOLDIER’S CAMEL. 


HE natural liking of Englishmen for domestic animals of 

all kinds is quite equalled by the skill they usually show 

in their management. Yet the sufferings of our transport 
animals in war are such as at any other time would cause a 
pang to the national conscience. It is a fact that the feeling 
of hamanity, which will not tolerate the overcrowding of a 
cattle-ship, is scarcely shocked when, as in the Afghan War, 





twenty thousand camels perish, mainly from mismanagement, | 


or when a transport officer can write of the fate of those 
creatures in the Nile Expedition: “Seeing, as I have done, 
hundreds and thousands of camels die from sheer exhaustion, 
brought on by neglect and ill-treatment, arising from down- 
right stupidity, obstinacy, and ignorance, is enough to make 
one ashamed of having had any connection with the business.” 
The push across the Bayuda Desert was a race against time; 
yet it hardly seems consonant with the usual fairness of 
Englishmen to their ‘‘mounts,” that, of the thousand camels 
used, probably not one survived the treatment it received; and 
Count Gleichen, writing after service with the Camel Corps 
throughout the war, says, “I am afraid we looked upon them 
as mere machines for carrying, and hardly thought of 
their sufferings from hunger and thirst as long as they could 
be whacked along.” This was after the battle of Metemmeh. 
Of the same example of cruel and disastrous mismanagement, 
Sir C. Rivers Wilson says :—“ The camels had been without 
water for from six to seven days, having been accustomed to 
water every second or third day. They were on one-third 
rations, which they did not always get. For thirty-seven 
hours they were tied down so tightly in the zeribah, before 
Abu Klea, that they could not move a limb, and I doubt if 
they were fed at all during that time. Then for sixteen hours 
they were on the march, and tied down for another twenty- 
four hours without any food. The result almost justified the 
saying, that we thought we had found in the camel an animal 
which required neither food, drink, nor rest; we certainly 
acted as if the camel were a piece of machinery.” Except 
during the time of battle, all this cruelty to the animals and 
waste of mobility in the force was unnecessary. The so-called 
“desert” was full of food and well supplied with water. 
On the day before the retreat from Metemmeh, a camel 
convoy of the friendly Kababish tribe came in across the 
desert in perfect condition. “It made my mouth water,” 





writes an officer, “to see these magnificent well-fed brates | 


swinging along, each with its load balanced on its hump.” 
His own beast had holes in its skin into which you could have 
put a cocoa-nut.” Read in the light of these facts, the 


inimitable ballad in which Mr. Rudyard Kipling sums up the | 


miseries of the commissariat-camel, and the incompetence of 


the uninstructed British private to manage it, is an invitation 
to substitute common-sense and kindness for ignorance and 
cruelty in the treatment of the four-fvoted army which helps 
to fight our battles. 

The latest answer to this appeal comes in the shape of a 
thoroughly practical work on the soldier’s camel by Major A. 
G. Leonard.* The author has been for sixteen years a trans- 
port cfficer. He has been engaged in this service in Afghanis- 
tan, South Africa, India, and the Soudan. That is in itself a 
credential for his book; for no one not possessed of an equable 
and reflective temper could have gone through his experiences 
and yet be enthusiastic over his branch of the profession, and, 
above all, over what he jastly calls that “little known and 
strangely unsympathetic animal,” the camel. Yet Major 

conard’s practical experience leads him to the conclusion 
that, of all transport animals, it is the best for military 
use in the East. Incidentally, he gives us a historical note 
on Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s immortal ballad on the Commis- 
sariat Camel :— 

* The driver question in Afghanistan was enough to appal the 
heart of the stoutest transport officer. They deserted, and 
soldiers had to be told off to act as drivers. On December 
20th, 1878, I had to leave 161 bags of Commissariat stores on 
the ground, many of the drivers having deserted, and taken their 
camels with them. This is a common trick of the Sind drivers. 
They go back by a circuitous route, and in many cases—it is said 
—are re-engaged by the Commissariat.” 

The place assigned to the camel in this estimate need not 
raise any bright ideal of the creature as a travelling com- 
panion. Mr. L. Kipling’s remark that you might as well 
lavish your affections on a lugzage-van as on a camel, still 
holds good. But there is a balance in favour of the camel 
when compared with other Oriental beasts of burden. The 


| experiences of a single march, noted by Major Leonard, give 


a glimpse of the comparative “ cassedness ” of different trans- 
port animals, which is as fresh as it is amusing. The occasion 
was the advance of the Candahar force from Quetta in the 
last Afghan War. At the crossing of the River Lora, at the 
foot of the ifojak-Amran range, the camels were swallowed 
up wholesale in the quicksands, owing entirely to their extra- 
ordinary stupidity. We quote this incident first, because the 
one serious drawback to the use of the camel consists precisely 
in this strange insensibility to danger :— 


“The river was sot very broad, and not more than two feet 
deep in any part of the stream; but the bed was full of quick- 
sands, in whose treacherous depths many an unfortunate camel 
perished. It is only natural to suppose that by sheer force of 
example an ordinarily intelligent animal would have learnt to 
avoid the danyver, by seeirg those which preceded it sinking deeper 
and deeper out of sight. Yet these camels plodded steadily on 
into the quicksands, though those which had preceded them were 
disappearing so fast that in many cases only their necks and heads 
were visible.” 

Not a single horse, elephant, or mule, was lost in this way in 
crossing the ford, and they one and all displayed a marked 
and consistent caution which was clearly the result of reason :— 


“One elephant, which the officer commanding the 6-11 Battery 
of the Royal Artillery lent to assist in extricating some camels 
which were being engulfed in the quicksands, showed an amount 
of sagacity which was positively marvellous. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that we could get him to go near enough to 
attach a drag-rope to one camel I wanted to rescue. In spite of 
our being about fifty yards from the bank of the river, he evinced 
the greatest anxiety, while his movements were ma le with extreme 
caution. Despite coaxing, persuasive remonstrance, and at last 
a shower of heavy blows deait upon his head by the exasperated 
mahout, this elephant stubbornly refused to go where he was 
wanted, but, with his trunk shoved out in front of him kept 
feeling his way with his ponderous feet, placing them before him 
slowly, deliberately, and methodically, treading all the while with 
the velvety softness of a cat, and taking only one step at a time. 
Then suddenly he would break out into a suppressed kind of 
shriek, and retreat backwards in great haste. When the animal 
had nearly completed a circuit of the ground with the same 
caution and deliberation, he advancel to within ten yards of the 
poor camel, but not another inch would he move, though several 
men were walking between him and the camel without any signs 
of the ground giving way.” 

But if the camel is too mechanical, the elephant is too soft 
for the hardships of the baggage train or rough country. He 
requires good roads, a temperate climate, and meals not only 
“regular,” but luxurious. Ten elephants out of eleven reached 
Candahar safely in 1878, on a diet of chapatties, rice, sugar, 
and two bottles of rum apiece after their supper. No wonder 
“the faces of the men, and their remarks, as they looked on 





* The Cant: its Uses and Mcnigement. By Majcr 4. G. Leonard. London: 
Lon: man.:. 
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with watering mouths, and overpowering envy, were worthy of 
a camp-ballad by Rudyard Kipling.” Yet this is, we submit, 
an error on the right side, both in economy and efficiency. 
Which cost most, the elephants’ comforts on the road to 
Candahar, or the ninety-two camels, which dropped from 
exhaustion and hunger on the first day’s march back from 
Metemmeh where the day before 50,000 lb. weight of stores 
had been flung into the Nile? The “ patient ox” combines 
the cunning of the mul: with a spirit of revenge which is 
generally attributed to the camel, though Count Gleichen 
states that only one case of camel-bite was reported to him 
during the Nile expedition. A leading bullock, on the 
Candahar march, lay down six times, and when it was at last 
reluctantly agreed that the creature must be dying from 
exhaustion, it “rushed at a private and tossed him ten feet in 
the air; then vn to the next man and sent him flying, and lastly 
at its own driver, whom it tumbled over like a ninepin, while 
the rest took refuge behind the waggons.” The creature 
would not move in harness, and finally had to be unyoked, 
and driveninto camp. The mule is the handiest and hardiest, 
the donkey the least trouble, and the pony the pleasantest of 
all pack-animals, according to Major Leonard’s experience, the 
Spanish donkeys and Sicilian mules being perhaps the finest 
and most useful of their respective kinds. But though mili- 
tary opinion is, on the whole, in favour of the mule, he gives 
facts and figures to show that the camel, unmanaged as it 
now is, is a still more economical and effective beast for 
military service. Its power of enduring hunger and thirst is 
greater; it carries double the load of the mule, needs fewer 
drivers, is never shod, and costs less to buy, and less to keep; 
for food and water have to be carried for mules in desert 
country, while the camel browses on almost any scrub, and 
can make the ordinary caravan march from well to well. 
This opinion must rest on general considerations, for no fair 
working example of the comparative efliciency of the two 
animals in a campaign is available. Lord Roberts, on his 
march from Cabul to Candahar, covered a daily average of 
fourteen and three-quarter miles for nineteen days. This 
was done with mules and ponies, the camels belonging to the 
regiments being exchanged for the former. In the Bayuda 
desert the camels travelled on an average thirty-four miles 
daily in the first march; and allowing for two days of rest 
and two of fighting, nearly thirty miles a day in the second 
march of two hundred miles. But in this case the camels 
were starved and worked to death. 

The difference between the careful treatment of the cavalry 
horse—Marbot’s Reminiscences of his life as a cavalry officer 
must have opened many eyes to the practical anxieties of 
that profession—and the ignorant neglect of the camel, 
suggests a doubt whether after all the Englishman is as 
adaptable as we are pleased to think. The two pages which 
Major Leonard devotes to instruction in feeding, watering, 
loading, doctoring, equipping, and even buying camels, contain, 
besides the teachings of experience, so many “ glimpses of 
the obvious,” so many appeals to the use of common-sense, 
and common observation of the customs of countries in 
which the creature has been the one great engine of transport 
and locomotion for thousands of years, that the inference 
of a general neglect of this most important subject is 
almost irresistible. The two great breeding-grounds of the 
camel are the whole central zone of Asia, north of the Hima- 
laya, for the two-humped species, and the centre and northern 


fringe of the African Soudan. With the latter we are in | 


touch through the frontier trites of Egypt, and there is little 
doubt that we could make Egypt the nucleus of a camel 
transport unrivalled in the history of the world. But unless 
our officers and men have some training in their management, 
the suffering camels will continue to cause, as they have 
hitherto in our frontier wars, an embarrassed strategy, neg- 
lected sick, and an ill-supported soldiery. A permanent 
camel transport service in Ezypt and on the North-West 
frontier of India would probably save in our next considerable 
war, millions of money and hundreds of soldiers’ lives. 





THE LATE CHARLES HENRY PEARSON. 
HE death of this able English scholar and original 
thinker, who was, both twenty years ago, and again 
 @uring the last two years, a freguent and valued con- 
tributor to this journal, has received much less notice than 
it deserved. Like Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Pearson played a 


| somewhat conspicuous part in the political affairs of a self- 


governing colony, yet he seems to have made little or no im- 
pression on the English public mind. Truth to tell, although 
Mr. Pearson was a Fellow of Oriel and a recognised English 
historian before he emigrated to Australia, where he became 
a Minister of the Crown, his death, which took place on 
Thursday week last, at the residence of his sister-in-law, Lady 
Pearson, might have passed unchronicled but for the recent 
publication of a philosophical work which has created a cer- 
tain amount of controversy. This fact opens up some strange 
reflections, striking at the very root of that great institution, 
the newspaper press, which is supposed to be such a faithful 
mirror of passing events. Every newspaper reader who 
thinks at all must at times be struck by the inordinate 
amount of space devoted to the veriest trifles, to persons and 
events that must inevitably be forgotten in twenty-four 
hours; while the men and movements which in some cases 
are destined to mould the future of the race are ignored or 
treated with scant notice. In saying this, we do not desire to 
overrate the importance of the quiet Oxford scholar who has 


most respectable and conventional of English journals would 
have devoted far more space to the obituary, say, of an 
American pugilist who has recently been starring it in our 
so-called National Theatre, than they have devoted to that of 
Charles Pearson. 


It may be said that this has always been the scholav’s fate. 
His career is naturally grave and uneventful, so that when he 
passes away there is little for ephemeral gossip to gather up 
concerning him. But Mr. Pearson, like Goldwin Smith, as we 
have pointed out, led, or tried to lead, a duplex life. After he 
went to Australia, he became a leading democratic politician, 
and to a great extent merged the man of thought in the man 
of action. In this attempt we by no means deem him to have 
been altogether successful. Despite his advocacy in the 
Press, on the platform, and in Parliament of the most 
extreme and most popular Radical views, it may be said 
concerning the whole twenty years of Charles Pearson's 
colonial life that he was iz the Colonies but not of them. 
Mr. Pearson emigrated in 1872 to South Australia, where he 
married, and in a couple of years removed to the more bustling 
Colony of Victoria. Here he became in the first instance 
Lecturer in History in the Melbourne University. It was 
said at the time, we cannot determine with what truth, that 
the local Professorial Board, from feelings of mere trade- 
jealousy, declined to make his appointment permanent, but 
would merely continue his services on a yearly tenure. At 
| allevents, Mr. Pearson quickly severed his connection with the 
| University, and became the head-master of a newly formed 
| fashionable school for girls, dignified as the Presbyterian 
| Ladies’ College. Most of his pupils (one of whom is now 
| the celebrated singer, Madame Melba) were the daughters of 
| wealthy Scotch Colonists, who pretty well monopolise the 

banking and squatting interests in Australia. Great, there- 
fore, was the parental indignation when the new head-master 
| of the Presbyterian Ladies’ College gave expression in the 
| pages of the Melbourne Review to some terribly heterodox 
| Opinions on the “Land Question.” It was thought that the 
| serpent had indeed found his way into this Garden of Eden, 
when Mr. Pearson thus publicly proclaimed his advocacy of the 
| policy of “bursting up the big estates.” In the shortest 
| possible time, the Fellow of Oriel and King’s College Pro- 
fessor was made to feei that he was not at all a fit and proper 
person to train up the fair daughters of the Victorian 
plutocracy. Having taken the democratic plunge, Charles 
Pearson saw that retreat was impossible. There must be still 
a number of Melbourne residents who can remember the first 
public appearance of “the Professor” (as he was always 
called) on the stage of the old wooden Princess’s Theatre 
Here, surrounded by a group of vigorous, if uncultivated, 
Radical politicians—men who were avowedly at war with the 
local plutocracy—did the pallid, narrow-chested English 
scholar, with stammering lips and a drawl not unworthy of 
Dundreary, utter the most terrific sentiments on the evils of 
land-monopoly. 











From this time forth, the Professor became the political 
follower of Mr. (now Sir) Graham Berry, whose name was 
then both a terror and a byword to all those well-conducted 
and well-to-do Colonists whom Mr. Higginbotham, the late 








just passed away; but no one will gainsay that even the 





Chief Justice of Victoria, once dubbed, “the wealtby lower 
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orders.” 
to secure the intervention of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in order to “ put down” 


the Upper House which, being representative, was found to 
be altogether too powerful for the Democracy, even though 
the latter commanded an overwhelming majority in the 
In this, the two strangely assorted Colonial 
Ambassadors signally failed; and the only result of the years | 


Lower House. 


of agitation was to reduce the qualification for electors and 


Members, and thereby to strengthen, by popularising, the 


Upper House. 


Mr. Pearson was subsequently for some years Minister of 


Education in the Government at the head of which stood Mr. 
Duncan Gillies, the newly appointed Victorian Agent-General 


in London, and Mr. Alfred Deakin, the young Australian | 


statesman who made such a favourable impression upon 
English public men at the Colonial Conference held in London 
in 1887. 
scholarship and his political sincerity, made far less impres- 


sion than many a rough-and-tumble Colonial politician who 
had graduated as a public man in some “ up-country ” 
municipality or Mining Board. Unlike them, he was not 


racy of the soil. In appearance and manner, in thought 
and language, he remained to the last the Oxford student. 
A short time ago, Charles Henry Pearson (who had 
received the honorary LL.D. of St. 
London to fulfil the duties of the secondary post of Secre- 
tary to the Agent-General at Westminster. He at first 
thought that the return to his native shores would restore his 
impaired and never vigorous health. It was noticed by those 
who had not seen him for so many years (and his later 
published writings testified it to the world), that, as the out- 

come of his long —— e of the working of democracy, ix 
which he had once been such a fervent believer, Mr. Pearson had 
become despairing of all human progress and of the stability 
of civilisation itself. His well-known work, in which he ven- 
tured to predict that the Caucasian might vanish from Asia 
before the Mongolian hordes, aroused a lively controversy, in 
which Mr. Pearson defended himself in the magazines with 
skilland temper. Altogether, we venture to think that the 
eareer of this strangely compounded English scholar and 
Australian politician is one deserving of much more recogni- 
tion than it is likely to receive; but in saying this, we of 
course do not rank Charles Pearson, with all his thoughtful- 
ness and accomplishments, among the few first-class or epoch- 
making men either of England or of Australia. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
ESTATE-DUTY ON PRINCIPAL VALUES. 


[To THE EpitoR oF 1HE “* Spectator.” ] 

3:R,—Poor country gentlemen like myself, and they are many, 
fail to understand that portion of the Budget which proposes 
to tax children, not according to what they receive, but 
according to what their fathers had to leave, no matter for 
how short a time they may have had it atall. Take my own 
case, for example. My children, after my death, may have 
three or four hundred a year each, and the Estate-duty, as I 
understand it, should it be passed in its present form, will 
take away three or four thousand from the total amount to 
be divided amongst them. ‘Ob, but you must insure your 
life,” says the Spectator. First of all, 8 might be physical 
difficulties in the way. In the next place, the premium on the 
necessary insurance would at my age be more than I could 
pay without giving up my hearth and home. In the name of 
equality of sacrifice all round, Sir W. Harcourt has pronounced 
u sentence of exile against the smaller landed gentry, while he 
fails to carry out his principle of the additional taxation of 
‘wealth, in regard to excessive wealth. The millionaire will not 
‘be compelled to part with anything he really prizes. I shall 
have to part with my library, when I leave my house, and my 
wife with her flower garden—our sole luxuries—and our 
neighbours and workpeople will lose those whom they have 
long known, and, I hope I may add, hav nga loved. — am, 
Sir, &e., A RvuRAL VICTIM 


Professor Pearson came to London with Mr. Berry 


It were idle to deny that Mr. Pearson, despite his 


Andrews) came to 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

(To THE EpiToe OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—li Mr. Hunt’s intention when he related his adventure, 
in the Spectator of June 2nd, with the Wesleyan schoolboy, 
was to provide us with another “howler,” I must congratulate 
him on his success. Permit me to state, however, as being 
for three years Clerical Secretary to the Wesleyan Day 
| Schools in Worcester, that we have never used cur privilege 
| as educationalists to teach in elementary schools the facts 
| concerning John Wesley. The boy’s surprise at the questions 
| was, I presume, equal to the Bishop’s when he was asked, 
| 
| 
| 


| 


“ How many legs has a caterpillar got ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Halton, Runcorn, June 4th. JAMES HANBY. 





DEAN GAISFORD. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Is the great Dr. Gaisford,—*I have come all the way 
from Germany to see the great Dr. Gaisford,” said a Pro- 
fessor, who, after calling in vain at the Deanery, and drawing 
him to the top of the staircase in Christ Church Library, re- 
ecived the brusque reply, “And now you have seen him, you 
can go,”—is that erudite scholar so forgotten that his name is 
misspelt “ Gainsford,” both by a yondain undergraduate of the 
House, and by a critic of his Reminiscences? It is perhaps 
not surprising that Sir John Astley should have let the slip 
pass i correcting his proof-sheets, but that it should be 
repeated by the reviewer in a sentence of his own shows how 
ephemeral reputations are nowadays. Gaisford’s “ Poetw 
Minores Greci,” aud his “ Suide Lexicon,” have long since 
spares to the definition of standard works that they stand 
on the shelf seldom to come down from it; but one who did 
good w vad 3 in his day, and in whose name a prize was founded 
at Oxford, deserved, one would think, a rather better fate at 
the hands of orthography within forty years of his death.—I 
Key Francis St. JoHN THACKERAY. 


Vicarage, Jui 





am, Sir, 


e Oth. 


Ma pl: adurhain 





“CAPARISONS ARE ODOROUDS.” 

To THE Epitok oF Taz “SpectTatos.”’] 
Str,—Mrs. Malaprop’s dictum has seldom been more applicable 
than to the persistent eerie of certain pe ple to place in 
antagonism two charities which are essentially one in spirit, and 
emphatically so in their results, the Societies for Preventing 
Cruelty toC thildren and to Animals. Your correspondent, “ A 
Subscriber to Both Societies,” is very kindly disposed, but 
he takes the stick by the wrong end in offering apologies 
for the large funds of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals; and I am disappointed to find no other 
zoophilist has answered the challenge in your article of the 
previous week on Children’s Protection, wherein the writer 
observed magnanimously that he “has nothing to say” 
against people who subscribe to Societies for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals! I should think not, indeed; and in 
the columns of the Spectator of all places! Cannot such 
good folk see that all wea whether to men, women, 
beasts, or bir is essentially one and the 
sume devilish vice; a wal ‘that to check and punish it 
in one case, is to check it in all? It is as absurd to 
set up an opposition and rivalry between two efforts to 
stop — whether directed to one class of objects or to 
another), as to set up such rivairy between laws to punish 
larceny, and laws to punish robbery; or to blame a teacher 
for whipping a boy for lying, when ‘there is perjury going on 
in the next police-court. Cruelty to animals is the day-school 
of all cruelty; and the lessons learned therein rarely fail to 
be applied sooner or later by the scholars to their hapless 
wives and miserable children. On the other hand, humanity 
and gentleness instilled into the young towards every sentient 
creature nec essarily lift them thenceforth above the level of 
that brutality wherein child-torture in after years offers any 
attraction. 

The real comparison—if comparison must be made between 
subscriptions for one benevolent object and those for another 
—is not (I submit) between giving money to Mr. Waugh’s 
Society on one hand, or to the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals and the Victoria Street Society on 
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[Is not our friend exaggerating a little? The difference in 


his case cannet be 2 per cent.—Eb. Spectator] | 


the other, but between giving money to protect some children 
from atrocious suffering and wrongs, and giving it to afford 


other children toys and tea-parties. Bat we z ophilists bear 
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Mrs. Malaprop in mind, and have no inclination to animad- 

vert jealously, even on the interminable distributions of stale 

buns and plum-bread at village school-feasts !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hengwrt, Dolgelly, June 4th. FRANCES PowER COBBE. 


[We were not aware that we in any way deprecated the 
most earnest support of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. To say that the newer Society ought to 
receive as much support as the older Society is not to suggest 
that any should be drained away from the older Society. Quite 
the contrary.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A DISCLAIMER. : 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Last November you were kind enough to publish an 
appreciative review of my novel, “ Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” the 
plot of which turns upon the therapeutic appliances of 
hypnotism. Since my return to this country, I have been 
informed—to my sincere regret—that the impression pro- 
duced upon the minds of a certain portion of the reading 
public has been such as to prejudice hypnotism very seriously 
in their estimation, as a means of rendering a patient the 
passive material of the operator, who may use it as an instru- 
ment for the subjugation, instead of the enhancement, of 
vitality,—an impression confirmed by the extract I give from 
a work entitled “Streich on Hypnotism,” together with a 
synopsis of the contents of a particular chapter in Streich 
devoted to that especial point. I should therefore be very 
grateful to you if you would permit me to state that Herr 
Streich and his work on “Hypnotism” are as purely 
imaginary as the characters in my novel; and that the 
extract I give from the book I simply made up myself.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Grosvenor Club, Bond St., W. Ross GEORGE DERING. 





CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND BULL-FIGHTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of June 2nd appears a letter by “A. 
N.,” headed “ Catholic Priests and Bu!l-Fights.” The writer 
states that “ while in Rome a few months ago he read a decree 
then recently issued by the Pope relative to bull-fights, the 
two chief points being—(1), a prohibition against any eccle- 
siastic being present under any circumstances at a bull-fight ; 
(2), a prohibition against any priest absolving or giving any 
spiritual consolation of any kind to a man injured during 
the performance,—even in articulo mortis. There were plenty 
of ecclesiastics present apparently at the recent bull-fight, 
and the great matador died fortified by all the rites of the 
Church.” 

So long ago as the spring of 1839, while staying in Seville, 
I was invited to partake of the mid-day meal at the house of 
a priest on the Sunday on which a grand bull-fight was to 
take place. My friend and companion, who was on intimate 
terms with the priest, on learning that he proposed to accom- 
pany us to this bull-fight, remarked, “Surely, you are not 
serious, as I understand that priests never attend bull-fights ; 
in fact, that they are strictly forbidden to do so.” “Quite 
right,” said our host, “ but Iam now going up to my room to 
change my dress,—it is our dress that must not be seen in 
the amphitheatre ;” and that is how we read the prohibition. 
At any rate, our host went with us, and evidently thoroughly 
enjoyed his day. Fortunately, nobody in the arena was killed, 
so I cannot speak to the second point. Iam not a Roman 
Catholic, and know nothing beyond the fact related.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. E. K. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—As one of the Catholic readers of the Spectator to whom 
your correspondent, “ A. N.,” addresses an inquiry on the above 
subject, may I be allowed to submit the following answers ?— 

(1.) In his summary of the two chief points in the recent 
Papal Decree, the second has been gravely misapprehended. 
It is represented as “a prohibition against any priest ab- 
solving or giving any spiritual consolation of any kind toa 
man injared by an accident of the spectacle,—even in articulo 
mortis.’ No such prohibition exists or could exist. The 
Catbolic Church never refuses absolution and the fullness of 
her ministrations to any of her members who are repentant 
at the hour of death. In fact, so directly are her whole mind 
and practice opposed to such a refusal, that she not only 








commands that absolution shall be given to all who are: 
repentant, but declares by a standing law, that in case they: 
be found in articulo mortis she removes at once all reserva- 
tions or restrictions of the absolving power, and at such 2, 
moment clothes ipso facto the confessor with the plenitude of 
jurisdiction—equal to that of the Pope himself—to remove. 
all censures and excommunications whatsoever, even those 
most specially reserved to the judgment of the Holy See. 
The Church even goes farther. Rather than that anything 
should be left undone, she conveys this fullness of jurisdic. 
tion, for the time being, even to an excommunicated or 
schismatic priest, if no other be available to act as confessor 
to the dying man. 

(2.) As to the question whether “such Papal orders aie 
to be looked upon as obligatory,” Canonists answer that al} 
such Congregational Decrees, issued under the sanction of 
the Pope, are acts of Pontifical authority, and, as St.. 
Alphonsus and Ballerini state, “‘ have the force of law in the 
special cases for which they are intended.” (“ Opus Theo- 
logicum Morale.” Ballerini, ed. Palmieri. Vol. I., 272. ‘De 
Legibus,” § 31.) They are, therefore, of binding obligation, 
and claim the conscientious obedience of those to whom they 
are addressed and for whom they are issued.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W. J. Moyes, 

P.S.—Your correspondent might possibly throw further 
light on this solution if he will kindly quote the words of the 
decree to which he refers. I take it that he alludes to the 
recent decree of the Holy Office in answer to the questions, or 
“dubia,” of the Bishop of Ciudad-Rodrigo. In prohibiting 
the practice of duelling, the Church forbade priests to accom- 
pany the combatants to the place of encounter, even under 
the plea of being at hand to administer the sacraments in 
case of a fatal result. She rightly considered such a chap- 
laincy as a formal encouragement of an immoral practice. 
Has your correspondent unconsciously confused some parallel 
provision with a prohibition of absolution in articulo mortis * 





WORDSWORTH AND “QUORSUM?” 
[To THE EpiIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,.’’ | 
S1r,—That my verse should be thought like Wordsworth’s is an 
honour. But still my knowledge of him and of many other 
English poets is all but limited to the passages given in 
“Foliorum Silvula,” parts I. and III. I have not even read 
all these, and “ The Excursion ” I have never read, nor can I 
feel quite sure of having seen extracts from it. I beg to 
thank you for your kindly criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDERICK W. Race. 
Masworth Vicarage, Tring, June Sth. 





THE TENACITY OF CHILDISH ERRORS. 

|To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 
§1r,—In your article on “The Tenacity of Childish Errors,” 
in the Spectator of June 2nd, yon instance the many stumbling- 
blocks presented to us by the Book with which most of us 
commenced our education at our mother’s knee. It was not 
until I came to undergo preparation for Confirmation, that it 
was explained to me that the passage, “ In knowledge of whom 
standeth our eternal life,” did not refer to the omniscience of 
God; and often and often have I pondered over the inscrut- 
able designs of an Almighty and Omniscient God who, know- 
ing from the beginning not only that sin would come into the 
world, but all the untold misery that would follow in its train, 
still created this world and sent us into it endowed apparently 
with an innate preference for “the evil which we would not,” 
which seemed so often to overcome “the good that we would.” 
And to this day, it is the rock upon which I drift with a vary- 
ing but ever-increasing force which threatens some day +0 
wreck the ship. 

The other passage from the same source is, I venture to 
think, almost universally misunderstood by children. I refer 
to the response in the Communion Service which runs, 
“Neither reward us after our iniquities.” Long after I had 
ceased to be a child I prayed that God might not reward me 
after I had sinned—extinguishing, in childish sincerity by my 
prayer, all hopes of that eternal life which lay, as I then 
thought (and who shall say wrongly ?), in the knowledge of av 
Almighty and All-seeing God. 

In conclusion, Sir, you attribute many of these errors to 
childish indolence, but I think (and this is the object of my 
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venturing to intrude upon your space) that the fault too often 
lies with their blind and indolent guides; that it is too often 
true, in all sadness, that “the hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed.”—I am, Sir, &c., M.A. Oxon. 





[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In the autobiography of Sir C. Lyell, he tells of a 
childish error on a petition in the Litany, that struck me 
as recalling two errors of my own on the same. Weask that 
the Lord may be pleased “finally to beat down Satan under 
our feet.” Lyell applied to an oracular schoolfellow who had 
no ready answer, but promised one when convenient. In 
frosty weather he found a slide whereon he danced, and 
persuaded Lyell that he was now beating down Satan, or 
perhaps rather satin, the glossy ice having some likeness to 
that material. My errors were also before the discovery that 
Satan differed from satin, but I did not hold the beating to be 
a duty of ours, but a benefit to be done for us. The first 
notion was that God might finally, after this life, so bless us 
that in heaven we may have satin to walk on. Afterwards, 
some Christianlike ideas of self-denial being picked up, I 
thought we prayed that He might here (at least before death) 
grant us such a contempt of luxuries as to trample on satin. 
Now these various errors, all based on one same corre- 
spondence of sounds, hint at the care we should take that 
children distinguish well between words accidentally similar. 
In things that we do not read, but learn “ by heart,” like the 
Catechism, errors that we can correct by reading are purely 
our fault, and comparatively trivial. I was fourteen before 
discovering that there is no such noun as “miz,”’ to mean 
universe ; I having always repeated that the Lord “ made the 
heavens, the earth, the sea, and all that’s in the miz,” and 
wondered why the verb “is” seemed omitted.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
June 3rd. K. L. GARBETT. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Let me supplement your amusing article, in the 
Spectator of June 2nd, on the misapprehension of words in 
the Bible and Prayer-Book. <A friend, whom we will call Mr. 
Smith, was visiting the wife of a farmer who might be said 
to live and move and have his being in an atmosphere of 
Mother Seigel, Holloway, Cockle, and Co.:—“Mr. Smith: 
How’s your husband now?—Mrs. Brown: Worse than ever; 
he’s got a new bolus, which is tearing him to bits. But he’s 
never well. How can a man be well, whose inside is as full of 
pills as a peascod of peas? I often say to him: ‘John, it’s 
just flying in the face of Providence when you’ve got your 
lawful regular doctor within a mile of you, and you going off 
to these impositors’ (impostors)—Mr. Smith: It’s certainly 
very foolish.— Mrs. Brown: Foolish! it’s all that,—but it’s far 
worse; it’s downright wicked. It beats me how a man can go 
down on his knees in church and pray against such nastiness, 
and then go back like a dog to his vomit again.—Mr. Smith : 
And does he pray in church against quacks?—Mrs. Brown : 
Of course he does. Don’t we pray against them every Sunday 
in the Litany ?—Mr. Smith: Well, I know the Litany is very 
comprehensive; but I own I don’t recollect anything about 
quacks.—Mrs. Brown: Lawkaday, don’t we pray against ‘all 
false doctorin’’ (doctrine) ?””—I am, Sir, &c., c 

P.S.—All my sympathies are with the interesting child you 
talk about in your article. I used myself to have precisely 
the same idea and opinion of Bishop Ken’s meaning and 
heterodoxy in his evening hymn. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Many years ago my father had an old lodge-keeper, 
named Speed. One of my brothers, when the prayer was 
read in church, “ Make speed to save us,” wondered why this 
feeble old man was to be the instrument of our salvation, but 
was comforted by the thought that the destined preserver 
would be easily within call. As I have always suffered from 
an extreme defect of eyesight, the Bible, in my childhood, 
was nearly always read aloud to me. Hence it arose that I 
mistook the name “Judas Iscariot” for “ Judas’s chariot,” 
and I have a vague impression that the chariot speaking 
seemed to me a miracle not unlike that of Balaam’s ass 
speaking, but even more wonderful. It never occurred to me 
that the phrase “to fall out” in the sense of “to quarrel” 
could have been in James I.’s time such good King’s English 
as to find a place in the Authorised Version. I thence con- 











cluded that the injunction, “See that ye fall not out by the 
way,” must mean, “ See that ye tumble not out of the wagon.” 
I made a yet stranger blunder. As my parents sometimes 
addressed one another by the endearing appellation “ my life,” 
I concluded that the phrase, “ Our eternal life, whose service 
is perfect freedom ” (most probably recalled the Biblical “O 
King, live for ever!”) was an expression of devoted loyalty to 
Queen Victoria !—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LIoneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, June 4th. 


[To tHE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1z,—May I add one or two anecdotes illustrating children’s 
queer readings? A son of mine was much puzzled for many 
years with the line in the hymn, “Jesus lives: no longer 
now,” &c., which he habitually read, “ Jesus lives no longer 
now;” and which he felt was contrary to all his teaching. A 
child in my brother’s village-school always sang, “ Hark! the 
emerald angels sing.” The sewing-mistress in my son-in-law’s 
village-school, having been told to give up sampler-work as 
the children’s time could be more profitably spent, persisted 
in the sampler-work, and on being reproved, said her conscience 
would not allow her to give it up. ‘“ Weare told to ‘read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest,’ so I inust teach them to 
mark.” A niece of mine assured her friends that somewhere 
in the Bible she had read “ about Elijah waiting in a country 
churchyard,”—it appeared she had read “elegy” “ Elijah” 
in a reading lesson (no doubt Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard”). Then you have heard, I dare say, of the 
German governess who was so grateful to the English Litany 
for considering poor governesses in its prayer for “all women 
labouring of child.”—I am, Sir, Xc., Z. 


(To THE EpiTor or THE ‘*SPEecTaTOR,”’ | 
S1r,—Have the following—ill-favoured things, but mine own 
—interest for youoryour readers? I was taught some hymns 
before I could read them, with curious results in some cases. 
For instance, I was igaorant of the use of the word “ round ” 
as a noun; and used to wonder what sort of a thing the 
“trivial” was in the line— The trivial round, the common 
task.” Again, I remember a hymn, beginning “I have a 
Father in the Promised Land,” the refrain of which ran some- 
times, “I’ll away, I’ll away, to the Promised Land;” and 
sometimes, “ We’llaway, we’llaway,” &c. Not understanding 
the elision, I had to put my own meaning to the sound, and 
this I did as far as I could, being perfectly content with 
“Wheel away, wheel away, to the Promised Land,” for that 
seemed vaguely intelligible, covering all means of transport, 
from chariots of fire down to bicycles, though “ Isle away, 
isle away,” &c., was not, and much puzzled me.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ww. O, 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR ”’] 

S1r,—You touch upon a universal experience in your article 
on this subject in the Spectator of the 2nd inst. The following 
illustration may be found interesting as exhibiting the matter 
in an extreme, all but incredible, light, perhaps. Yet the 
story was related to me in good faith, and it serves to show 
how the critical faculty, even in its most elementary out- 
goings, may be held so completely in abeyance that a mere 
sound, “ signifying nothing,” passes unchallenged because of 
the liberal currency given to it for many years in the past. 

In an Edinburgh drawing-room, an octogenarian—known 
wherever the English language is spoken—was, in his hilarious 
way, humming to himself Moore’s Irish melody, “ The Young 
May Moon is Beaming Love,” when all at once he stopped, 
and said to a friend of the writer’s: “‘Memoon!’ what’s a 
‘Memoon’? I never thought of asking the question before.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN HoGBEN. 


Joppa, Midlothian, June 5th. 


{To THE EpitTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Apropos of the mistake about the man borne of four, so 
amusingly described in your capital article in the Spectator 
of June 2nd, I have a fellow-story. A schoolfellow of my 
niece’s when learning her Scripture one day—Mark ii. 3— 
exclaimed, “I can’t think how any one could have had four 
mothers, but this man must have had, I suppose.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., 4 An AMUSED READER. 
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[To tHe Eprror oF Tux “‘ SpzctTator.’’] Blest memories of childhood’s happy day, as 
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a golden key, and shadow is used as a composing element t: 
help composition and balance, and its incidence is explained 
by “a cloud that passed.” 

But if relief must be limited by the architectural conditions 
of decoration, some system of detachment is demanded within 
these limits for the sake of the interest and lucidity of the 
picture. And it is at this point that fair criticism of Mr 
Sargent’s work begins, for what we see in the Academy is 
only a small part of the whole scheme. The convention 
adopted is flat tint and line with a little explanatory modelling 
in parts, and in other parts, raised decoration. The convention 
is emphasised by a free use of gold. Now the initial diffi- 
culty, and one that remains to the end, is to grasp the com- 
position in the lunette either as an arrangement of line and 
colour, or as the action of a scene. The dramatic conception 
is not at fault; for this, when it is puzzled out, is very simply 
and symmetrically staged. What appears to be wanting is 
the silhouetting of the important figures by colour or tone in 
such a way that their relation to the subordinate details 
should be seen ata glance. As it is, the eye disentangles a 
form singly, and vainly strives to repeat the process with 
another while holding the first. What adds to this distrac- 
tion, is the odd idea of combining with the painter’s own view 
of the human form in certain figures, that of the Assyrian 
sculptors of bas-relief, and that of the Egyptians. It seems 
a reasonable idea that when so marked a sentiment of 
form as the Assyrian is introduced at all, it should be felt 
throughout the piece, and conform all else to itself. It is 
surely the fundamental law of an art that insists on form, 
that one sentiment of form should rule every part. If I 
start from the Assyrian, the captives must all stiffen into 
the same rigorous fantastic type, just as a pointed arch 
in a classic building would demand the transformation 
of every feature and detail to accord with itself. The 
result of this collection out of Perrot and Chipiez is more 
bizarre than impressive. Nor can the colour be called 
pleasant. There is a hint of a beautiful scbeme in the ibis, 
with an ivory-white and a green in its neighbourhood; but 
when the rose is juxtaposed in large masses with a yellow, 
and the green passes into a livid stone colour, it is impossible 
to follow. 

Mr. Abbey, who is engaged on decoration for another part 
of the Library, does not exhibit that work here; but he shows 
a picture, Fiammetta’s Song, which is much the strongest 
thing he has yet done in paint. If the colour bears traces still 
of black-and-white preoccupation, the design of the whole, 
the invention and placing of the figures, and the craftsman- 
ship are remarkable. 

If Mr. Sargent is too little influenced by a single motive of 
form carried through his decoration, Mr. Gilbert, in his sketch 
model for the tomb of the Duke of Clarence, is haunted by 
that idea almost to the point of obsession. This very rich and 
elaborate work abounds in fine qualities, but the decorator 
has triumphed over the architect in its design. It is the same 
want of balance as was displayed in another interesting work 
by the same author, the Shaftesbury Fountain. In that, one 
saw the decorator become interested in a wave, a dolphin, and 
so on, and develop that sculpturesque motive to the detriment 
of the constructive simplicity of the architectural whole. A 
cup ought to be like a cup, not like water. Soa grille ought 
to be like a grille, the idea of the fence controlling the 
imagery that decorates it. But the idea of a wing has taken 
possession of a designer’s head, and the winged figures, 
instead of being restricted by the bars of the grille on which 
they are sculptured, have overset the balance, and made it 
curve with their feathers. The figures accordingly become 


constructive, always an unpleasant thing. The grille, more-. 


over, thus elaborated, takes perhaps too much attention to 
itself, though it is hardly fair to judge of the final effect from 
a small model. The recumbent figure itself is treated with 
great dignity, and there is much beauty in the figures of 
mourning angels at head and feet. 

Mr. Frampton, the new Associate, is better represented by 
his Caprice at the New Gallery than by his panel at the 
Academy. The piece of sculpture chosen by the trustees of 
the Chantrey Fund, a group of Perseus and Andromeda by 
Mr. Fehr, is a most unfortunate arrangement. No one can 
attend to its sculpturesque qualities when Andromeda is 
about to be flattened out under the onset of her deliverer. 
Another choice that excites surprise is that of the group that 





von the gold medal. A sculptor might possibly make out 2 

ise for its superiority in the modelling, but in the matter of 
lesign Mr. Henry Poole’s (No. 1749) is surely better inspired. 
Indeed, it has an invention and feeling rare in prize-competi- 
tion work. 

Other works of some merit must be passed over without 
particular mention. There is not, perhaps, so great a 
jnantity as usual of stupid portrait-busts, and the small 
jemand for sculpture in this country prevents men with 
no artistic talent rushing into it in huge numbers as they do 
in France, and as they do here into painting. It ought to be, 
therefore, possible for the sculptors of the Academy 

lude absolutely all feeble or vulgar work from outside, 


exclude 
D. S. M. 


and thereby set an example to the painters. 
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aa 
THE POET’S GARDEN.* 

WE are glad to welcome Mr. Alfred Austin’s delightful 
Garden that I Love in a compact book form. Mr. Austin is 
the laureate of gardens; he is, as Addison says, ‘in love with 
a country life, where Nature appears in the greatest per- 
fection, and furnishes out all those scenes that are most apt 
to delight the imagination.” In the preface to English Lyrics, 
Mr. William Watson writes: “ A nobly filial love of country, 
and a tenderly passionate love of the couutry—these appear to 
me the two dominant notes of this volume;” and in the new 
volume that has just appeared, the s»me dominant notes recur 
again and again. In his poems, Mr. Austin has described 
Spring’s youthful face, where sunny smiles chase away the 
fleeting tears; Summer’s serene rose-tinted beauty; the 
matured brilliance of Antumn; and the withered homeliness 
of Winter; and now he takes his readers behind the scenes, 
as it were, and shows them an ideal country-house with its 
heavy mullioned windows looking towards the morning and 
noontide sun, and its gabled front almost smothered in 
climbing roses and creepers. Round the old Tudor manor- 
house lies the “ garden that I love,” and we make acquaintance 
with the “north border, south border, the front of the house, 
the lawn, the tennis garden, the oak, the orchard;"’ the 
south inclosure, the Poet’s walk, and the seventeen beds on 
the lawn. We catch glimpses of a tea-table and Veronica’s 
urn under the qak, and hear snatches of the Poet’s songs, an 

the notes of a banjo that would jarif played by any one less 
charming than Lamia. It is of a garden in which the 
owner’s hand is visible that Mr. Austin writes; he is not the 
slave of a gardener who calls the flowers “ his,” and remon- 
strates when roses are cut and peaches plucked. Experience 
learns through mistakes, and fruition follows experiment. 
There can be no more delightful spot than a well-kept, well- 
matured English garden. Not the newly laid-out space round 
the newly built villa. planted with shrubs and small trees that 
will perhaps throw a languid shade on the next generation, but 
a garden with a lawn that bas grown level and clean from 
years of patient attention, a lawn shaded by tall elms ard 





chestnuts and copper-beeches, where, in the spring, lilacs 
and guelder-roses, and weigelias, purple-red Judas-trees and 
yellow laburnums, scatter their petals, and give shelter to the 
birds that have built in them for successive generations. 
The search for the perfect house of our imagination is often a 
fruitless one. At first we are led away by the allurements of 
advertisement and the crafty wiliness of house-agents, but 
soon our eyes are painfully opened by experience, and we 
learn to mistrust the symmetrical descriptions and to beware 
of paragraphs .baited with phrases. As to buying a plot of 
ground and building on it, there is always a sense of unripe- 
ness abont a newly built house that only time can mellow; 
most of us know the feeling that Mr. Austin puts into words: 
—‘“I donot know,” he says, “ how people consent, save under 
dire compulsion, to build a house for themselves, or to live in 
one newly built for them by others. For my part, I like to 
think that a long line of ancestors, either in blood or senti- 
ment, have slept under the same roof, have trodden the same 
boards, have genially entertained under the same rafters, 
have passed through the same doors and up the same stair- 
cases, drunk out of the same cellars and eaten out of the same 
larders I now call mine. I like to think that I am not the 
first to bring life and death, sigh and langhter. merry-making 








* The Garten that I Love, Ty Alfred Austin, London: Macmi'lan and Oo 
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and mourning, into a human habitation.” And he strikes 
the same chord in Love’s Widowhood :— 
“ The cottage where she dwelt was long and low, 
With sloping, red-tiled roof and gabled front, 
And timbered eaves that broke the weather’s brunt. 
Ask you its age and date? None cared to know, 
Save ’twas that goodly time which men call Long-ago. 


And each new generation as it chose 
Added a dormer there, a gable here, 
So had it grown more human year by year. 
It had a look of ripeness and repose, 

And up its kindly walls there clambered many a rose.” 
Spring, with its many tints of green, its carpet of wild- 
flowers, its gay tulips, “clients of the sun,” its lavish wealth 
of blossom on tree and bush, seems the most beautiful time 
of the year, until June comes and brings the roses. “The 
rose,” says Mr. Alfred Austin, “is the typical flower all the 
the world over, and the mind cannot get away from its 
representative personality. Withal, in most gardens the rose 
epjoys but a brief reign, much briefer, indeed, than that of 
many another flower. But, so long as it blooms in profusion, 
it throws into the shade all other pretenders. At this moment 
(June 21st), fully one-half of the front of the house, from 
ground to gable, is hidden under bunches of one white 
clambering rose :— 

“ Round my casement blow 

Those clustering roses fancy hath baptised 

Maids-of-the-Village ; and adown they hang, 

Like to a waterfall you see far off, 

That foams but moves not.” 
Roses have a peerless domineering beauty of their own; there 
may be two minds concerning orchids, with their strange, 
tropical, uncanny beauty,—there can be but one mind over 
roses, whether they be the climbing roses that fall in trails 
and clusters, or the dwarfs and standards that display their 
scented treasures to the sun. There are novelties and even 
fashions in roses, but the old favourites, the generous monthly 
rose that bedecks the poorest cottage, and blooms early and 
late, and the hardy Gloire de Dijon, with fragrant scent and 
apricot tints, will never be surpassed. Roses are cosmo- 
politan; they have come to us from China, Austria, Japan ; 
the last-named are new friends, with their abundant foliage 
and large open-faced deep pink or white flowers, that make a 
brave show of shining fruit when the time of blossom is over. 
Roses are appropriate to all times and seasons; Waller’s “ Go, 
lovely Rose,” is as apt an illustration of the morning of life, 
as Matthew Arnold’s well-known lines are of the evening. 

“ Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew!” 
—is a custom that has come down from remote ages. Sir 
Thomas Browne in his discourse on funeral rites, tells us :— 
“That in strewing their tombs, the Romans affected the 
rose, the Greeks amaranthus and myrtle: that the funeral 
pyre consisted of sweet fuel, cypress, fir, larix, yew, and trees 
perpetually verdant, lay silent expressions of their surviving 
hopes.” The hedgerows have their share of beauty. “ All 
the rose-growers in France,” says Mr. Austin, “have not 
produced a flower that gets so close to one’s heart as the 
English eglantine.” The wild rose spreads its fragile beauty 
and dainty pink buds in unstinted luxuriance over the way- 
sides and woodlands, and throws long undaunted green arms 
over hedges and inclosures :— 
“The dog-rose, simplest, sweetest of its kind, 

Brocaded brake and hedgerow ere as yet, 

In grassy hollow screened from sun and wind, 

The primrose paled and perished.” 

“Ts not a good garden a very common thing in England, 
Sir?” asked Boswell, to which the great man answered, “ Not 
so common, sir, as you imagine;” but from the context it 
would seem that Johnson relied on orchards and hot-houses 
for his definition of a good garden. 

It is possible nowadays to have a garden worthy of the 
name without either, but we confess that an orchard is a 
delightful addition, and we agree with Mr. Austin that “the 
whole world through there is no lovelier sight than a well- 
planted, well-grown English orchard, whether in its full 
spring blossom or in the mellow richness of its autumnal 
crop.” There is a sort of bacchanalian grace about apple- 
trees, they bend and twist on one side as if posturing in a 
wild dance, and stretch out fantastically gnarled branches 
crowned with delicate blossoms or red-golden fruit; and if 
the pear-trees are of a more formal growth, they make up for 
it by turning flame-colour in the autumn. In early spring, 





between the trees, grow clumps of snowdrops, and later on 
come yellow daffodils that perhaps meet the snowdrops for a 
day or two when winter and spring exchange brief courtesies, 
“The Garden that I Love” has its Adam and its Eves and its 
own particular Poet, who scatters lyrics under the wide- 
spreading oak, in a manner that reminds us of Mr. O. W. 
Holmes’s “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” with his 
characters suggested rather than defined, his delightful 
desultory talk and snatches of verse. The following extract 
has all Mr. Austin’s particular grace and simplicity of 
manner :— 
“Tf Love could last, if Love could last, 
The Future be as was the Past, 
Nor faith and fondness ever know 
The chill of dwindling afterglow, 
O! then we should not have to long 
For cuckoo’s call and throstle’s song, 
But every season then would ring 
With rapturous voices of the Spring. 
In budding brake and grassy glade 
The primrose then would never fade, 
The windflower flag, the bluebell haze 
Faint from the winding woodland ways, 
3ut vernal hopes chase wintry fears, 
And happy smiles and happier tears 
Be like the sun and clouds at play,— 
If love could last!” 
Gardens and flowers, both wild and cultivated, are themes of 
undying interest. As Keats sang, “the poetry of earth is 
never dead,” and the sight of a dried flower or the scent of a 
living one recalls old memories and old associations as nothing 
else can recall them. ‘ Love of gardening,” says Mr. Austin, 
“creates a safe freemasonry among those who cherish it;” 
and as the love is fairly universal, and those unfortunate 
peopie who have no gardens of their own still like to read or 
hear about them, the author of The Garden that I Love is sure 
of a large and appreciative audience. 





SANTA TERESA.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

THE name of Teresa de Ahumada is one which must be 
handled with reverence. Yet her life becomes more interest- 
ing as by imagination working on the ungarbled facts of 
history we penetrate, in some measure, to the real character 
and actions of the great soul who lived, strove, and suffered 
in scenes so far removed from us, in the changing Spain of 
1515 to 1582. Little knowledge of the secular history of the 
period is required to frame the life of Teresa, nor was she 
ever disturbed by the children of the Renaissance, nor did she 
influence external Church matters as did Catherine of Siena. 
The work of Teresa was an exceptional task as regards 
practical results in her own Order, and as influencing all com- 
munity life to this day; yet it is full of human interest 
because it manifests a particular phase of human nature 
under circumstances where strong feelings are revealed 
and the keenest observation is practised. But, as Keble 
puts it in the line, “they say who knew the life divine,” 
the essential requirement for understanding the secret 
of her influence, the success of her life, is sympathy with 
its highest objects. Such aims are the same for all time 
for all saints. The record of successful lives is in most 
cases woven of the same pattern—the world at last gets 
hold of the triumphant name, but the life has been one of 
suffering, and the bright days were really few. What was the 
success of her life, and what was the price she paid for it ? 

It is a life of drudgery, suffering, austerity, and misunder- 
standing which is put before us in this very interesting study 
made by Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, of Santa Teresa and of 
the results of the reform movement in Spain. The narrative 
increasingly interests the reader, who is at first likely to be 
repelled by a certain verbosity and inequality of style. Butas 
a whole, this is a book well worth reading. It has a good deal of 
new matter. It constitutes aclass by itself in such biographies. 
There are iconoclasts who cannot write without perpetual pro- 
test against all that gives local colouring to the things which 
are seen in a saint’s life. In the canonisation of St. Teresa 
all the strength and weakness of the Roman system are writ 
large. Legends have been made matters of faith; devotion to 
St. Teresa is not only permitted but enjoined (1627, Urban 
VIII.; 1668, Clement IX.) ; but, as Cardinal Manning writes, 


* Santa Teresa: being some Account of her Life and Times, together with some 
Pages from the History of the last Great Reformin the Religious Orders, By Gabriela 
Cunninghame Graham, London: A, andC, Black, 1894, 
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Teresa is “associated by a graceful courtesy with the Doctors of 
the Church”; the light of a wonderful spiritual guide has been 
set on a candlestick by the Rota, and from it many another 
spiritual teacher has caught a spark of illumination. The ex- 
ample has led to fraud and delusions also. It is with some a 
moot point how far Teresa was deceived or even was a deceiver, 
and not at all doubtful that others, professing to be her 
mystical followers, have not been free from falsehood. But 
the more light that can be thrown upon the saint’s character, 
the more will it be proved that no fraudulent original could 
have stood the tests to which it was subjected. 


Although the union of spirituality and of common-sense in 
her nature have ever been remarked by former writers, in the 
preface contributed by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, he truly 
says: — “Religious lives of her dwelling on her saintship 
seem to me to take away the merits of the woman. It may 
be that whilst dwelling on the virtues of the woman, the 
merits of the saint may but appear more closely.” But we 
scarcely agree with Mrs. Cunninghame Graham in her 
remarks on the saintship; her work would be much 
improved if in another edition she could omit the possibly 
undesigned hits at all supernatural enlightenments; we may 
be reading too much into these allusions, but, at least, there 
is a hint of the point of view of the writer in the more care- 
fully worded and graceful little poem, in which as epilogue 
the writer begs to know— 

“ Wkat thing it was so strong, so slight, 

That shone on Thee in death, through Thee in life ? ” 
The “ mould of saintship,’ as a matter of fact, is much the 
same for many to this day, however much the communions of 
modern Rome and modern England differ from the medizval 
mass out of which both sprang; but the essence of sanctity 
is the same everywhere. As in her childhood Teresa ran 
away to be martyred that she might “see God,” as a young 
woman longed that her sufferings might be over, and later 
desired to live so long as she should be wanted ; so those who, in 
a riper age of the world, could not live the medieval life, or at 
this day merge themselves in such a suicidal retreat as, 
for example, that of Le Silence in the Pyrenees, may none the 
less be solving the problem : “ O that I knew where I might find 
Him!” If, as we think, some lines of the highest side of 
Teresa’s character escape the present painter of the portrait, 
nothing else of insight and carefulness appears to be lacking 
in the study. To accomplish her task, Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham has studied all the little changed surroundings on 
the spot, travelling, as did the untiring reformer and foundress 
in her later years :— 

‘‘Although she has gone, Old World towns and villages still 
preserve the sombre setting that enshrined her life...... The 
gray, time-stained walls, the humble rustic interior, the rough 
woodwork, the darkness, the obscurity, the austere repose, the 
unbroken tranquility of those old buildings show us what these 
primitive convents were...... Sometimes—so little has all 
changed—one almost fancies the little procession of peasants one 
passes, journeying to worship at her shrine across the treeless 
wastes, or through the sunlit oak glades, will meet, not the saint, 
but the simple Castilian gentlewoman who, three centuries ago, 
journeyed, seated on an ass, even as they do now.” 


Teresa was by no means a born saint—perhaps all the better 
saint for that—and her life was lived with other people, full of 
their interests, and always entirely human and lovable, in 
spite of her attempts to attain a more conventional frame of 
mind. She had many gifts, most of which got her into far 
more troubles than her defects, and many circumstances 
combined to give her a grasp alike of wholes and of details 
impossible to those with whom she was brought in contact. 
Having brains, a keen sense of humour, a love of order, an 
intense wish to be helpful in all matters, loving thoroughness, 
with a very sensitive nature, a mind hating delusions, and a 
soul seeking the highest standard it could attain, she was 
doomed to a good deal of suffering when a young nun, and 
yet she earned the highest appreciation of her talents 
in later age from those with whom she personally con- 
versed. If she were liked, she was loved. But at no time 
of her life was she free from enemies; at no time did she 
cease to suffer from what she and one of her favourite 
confessors thought the hardest trial in life,—the contra- 
diction of the good: she who seemed so strong felt to the 
quick alike the women’s gossip of her younger days and the 
atrocious calumnies of the hostile Chapters of her age. In 
some biographies, her fears are almost ignored, and the witty 
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or brave assertion is alone recorded; here we have often the 
fuller evidence, which shows her heights by her depressions. 
In reviewing the enlarged Life of St. Dominic by the late 
Miss Augusta Drane, we noted the part played by good 
pedigree in the production of organisers, and are interested to 
notice that Mrs. Graham also dwells on this, showing that all 
the Spanish saints were, like St. Dominic, of a certain type of 
family. Teresa liked her own pedigree, feeling, as George Eliot 
puts it, that “ Castilian gentlemen choose not their task, they 
choose to do it well.” Her friendship with young men, cousins 
and brothers, her early flirtations, one serious, her reading of 
books of knight-errantry, playing of chess, and the like, and, 
of course, her good looks and witty tongue which gave her 
opportunities for taking part in interesting conversations, all 
such “ vanities ” were by no means useless in her saintly educa- 
tion. Shenever could accuse herself of the ordinary childish 
sins, even when she tried, and at first, when incited partly 
by friends, partly by devotional books read aloud to oblige 
an uncle, she entered a not too strict convent, she was 
popular with others and fairly at peace with herself. 
Mrs. Graham does justice to the convent life as then fre- 
quently the happiest means of disposing of superfluous 
women, and its brightness as compared with what is supposed 
to be a more domestic life. The nuns often saw much society, 
and were not then enclosed at all strictly. But, as Teresa 
found, what with visitors and confessors it was very possible 
for scandal to arise. She herself was too proud to get into 
mischief. But her remarks and regulations in later days 
prove that she had ganged every depth of evil-doing possible 
to the community life. So much for the social side. It was 
quite good enough for most of the nuns. Whilst drifting up and 
down in her own spiritual life, aiding others as she could, and 
sometimes bringing herself under the condemnation of wanting 
to teach her betters when she was only answering their 
questions, Teresa became convinced that the community life as 
it existed was by no means as helpful as it might be. But her 
time of preparation for her work lasted nearly twenty years. 
Ill-health severely tried her. In dread of encouraging pre- 
tence and of the Inquisition, and, as Ribera said, not being 
able to trace anything like her in books or experience, tke 
directors she consulted, like all the doctors who ever had 
dealings with her, simply tortured, withont curing her. 


As regards her visions and the locutions she heard, nothing 
is perhaps quite explicable. Some are dreams, simply the 
result of nerves and illness, as Teresa herself says; some 
undoubtedly are the ordinary flashes of extraordinary genius 
as it thinks and writes, neither what we call miraculous nor 
to be understood, but by the help of experience or imagination ; 
other difficulties are solved by reflecting that to most brains 
that in which they are deeply interested often presents itsetf 
in a sort of form, line, colour, space, as it may be, and 
that it never would be possible, especially for a mind un- 
skilled in psychology, to convey the idea to another except 
in a concrete form. But, beyond all doubt, Teresa, other- 
wise absolutely businesslike and sane, did believe, and other- 
wise entirely truthful, did affirm, that she saw a Vision and 
heard the Voice of Him Whom her soul loved. Whatever these 
Visions might be, they brought her peace, and inspired her for 
her work. And so it was that, “serving God among the pots 
and pipkins,” herself the best cook in the convent, and taking 
her full share in all duties, she gradually evolved her spiritual 
experience, and wrote it for the benefit of others by command. 
She had already lived ten years more than did Catherine cf 
Siena, who died at the age of thirty-three, and her conflicts 
had been more individual and deep; but, says Mrs. Cunning- 
hame Graham, “had her life ended with the writing of her 
autobiography, the personality it reveals, strange as it is, 
would have had but scant interest for future generations.” 
It was not by neglect of the previous methods of her life, but 
in fulfilling the vow to do whatever was most perfect at all 
times, that she was to come forward as the reformer,—to a 
large extent having lived through the evil report, having fixed 
her centre, and, so far as woman could attain it, being abso- 
lutely selfless. The consolation of an old saint aided her selé- 
confidence,—not too soon; San Pedro de Alcantara was 
eventually consulted by her confessor, and brought into rela- 
tions with Teresa that he might judge as to sanctity or bypo- 
crisy or delusion :— 

“The barefooted saint, with that sight which he had long 
weaned from the things of earth, saw far into the future, as he 
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counselled this woman, so humble, and yet so valiant, who sought 
his help, and who was but commencing the road of difficulty and 
affliction which he himself had travelled from his boyhood. The 
greatest trial of his life had been, he told her, the opposition of 
good people. He brought the weight and influence of his great 
sanctity to bear on Alvarez and Salcedo...... As for herself, 
he bade her banish all distrust ; except Faith, nothing was more 
‘certain or more surely to be believed than that she was animated 
with the Spirit of God. She had found her champion, as was 
most meet, in the greatest saint of his age and Order. When the 
hoofs of the donkey which bore him away from Avila rang 
through its Gothic streets in the gray of the morning, if he had 
not left behind him complete security in the mind of his great 
penitent, his warm espousal of her cause had, at all events, 
deprived the irritated opposition of Salcedo and Alvarez of much 
of its bitterness.” 

From henceforward the trials of Teresa are as changed as her 
position. Her example had inspired above forty nuns in her 
old convent to follow her. She was recognised as one that it 
was impossible to leave unremarked. The change in herself, 
gradual, the work of years, but seeming at this distance to be 
divided into definite chapters of experience, is described by an 
eye-witness :—“ God has given her an amazing strong and 
valiant soul. She used to be timid.” Once more, she was a little 
at leisure from herself, and was to begin her work as foundress 
and reformer. The struggle is worth a separate article, 
especially on the new material collected by Mrs. Graham. 
But from the present notice it will be seen that the early life 
of Teresa is treated in an interesting and fresh fashion, to be 
more appreciated if supplemented by a reperusal of the Life 
prefaced by Cardinal Manning, which is, of course, lacking in 
all the illustrative topography and folk-sayings of this new 
Life for English readers. 





GILBERT AND SULLIVAN.* 

THE association of the great Artistic Twin Brethren has 
become historical. It is on record that an inquirer, being 
told that the music of an anthem, which he had just heard 
at the Abbey, was by Sullivan, opined at once that the words 
must be Gilbert’s, and it was scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that a nation’s gaiety was eclipsed when the two parted 
company. Musical enthusiasts thought that the partnership 
was all Sullivan, dramatic enthusiasts that it was all Gilbert. 
But when they tried separately, the result was comparative 
failure for both. The Mountebanks was Gilbert all over; but 
pretty as was the music, it was not Sullivan. Haddon Hall 
was charmingly Sullivan, but the lyrics were not Gilbert. The 
Jatter has certainly the more peculiar vein. Sullivan is a 
melodist, as others have been. But Gilbert’s prose-verse—his 
extraordinary mastery of old rhyme and rhythm to express 
the thoughts and ideas of a humorous prose-writer—is all his 
own. He ought to have been knighted with his alter ego; and 
there are even some enthusiasts who have obscurely hinted 
that the author of “ He Remains an Englishman ” had the best 
claim to the apparently extinct laureateship. He is certainly 
just now the “author of the nation’s songs.” The series of 
operas connected with the two names have a special interest. 
They are only the second instance of the establishment in 
England of what can be called English opera at all. The 
difficulty so constantly complained of about obtaining 
patronage for an English opera is simple enough. No 
amount of operas in English, or of English opera-singers, 
make an English opera. Only composers can do that. The 
three musical countries, Italy, France, and Germany, flourish 
upon operas written in their own languages, on which they 
¢an well afford to graft translations of the best foreign works. 
But the stock must be native; and it was because Carl Rosa 
and similar explorers subsisted on translations that they 
could not last. “The poet Bunn,” with Balfe and Wallace 
for his ministers, succeeded for a time in the past, because he 
produced the home-bred operas of the two men; and to this 
day The Bohemian Girl, and Maritana, to our discredit be it 
said, are about the only two English operas which rise to the 
mind as classics in any sense. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s school is their own; but it “remains 
an English one.” With all respect to Mr. Fitzgerald, their 
works are no more like those of Meilhac and Halévy and 
Offenbach (who, by the way, did not compose the Fille de 
Madame Angot), than they are like Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Their gentle and placid humour—their quiet refinement and 
perfection of ensemble, their absence of star work, and the 





* The Savoy Opera and the Savoyards, By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1894, 


taste and beauty of their stage setting, harmonised exactly 
with the mood of tlieir society audience. There was nothing 
to move any extreme feeling of laughter or of tears; every- 
thing to excite a gentle amusement and to sustain a soothing 
pleasure. The choruses, so carefully and exactly drilled, 
were, as Mr. Fitzgerald tells us, selected from a different 
class from those of the ordinary show-theatre, and their 
members were often promoted to the first rank; and some of 
the performers, particularly Mr. Grossmith and Mr. Bar- 
rington and Miss Bond, became standard favourites of the 
public like the vieille garde of the old Italian opera, when men 
swore by Grisiand Mario and Tamburiniand Lablache. Tenors 
and sopranos came and went, but the other “ Savoyards’ 
remained. 

Mr. Fitzzerald’s book is the work of an evident enthusiast, 
and it is carefally, but rather too book-makingly, compiled. 
The full casts of all the operas are given, and pages after 
pages of text, and interesting details as to their comparative 
success. It is curious to learn that they kave the unique title 
to fame of having all succeeded financially, though in different 
degrees, which is the more remarkable because the expense of 
mounting and producing a work of the kind is so great, that 
a three months’ run must be secured before the original ont- 
lay has been recouped. The comparative profits of a lucky 
hit like Charley’s Aunt, where the outlay and current expenses 
are practically nil, are enormous. A single expensive failure 
in opera counterbalances many a success. H M.S. Pinafore 
and the Mikado were the greatest of the partners’ triumphs, 
though it would be a great injustice to the titular manager, 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte, not to point out how strongly Mr. Fitzgerald 
insists upon his great share in the merit of the combination. 
And not only his, but that of Mrs. Carte, who has brought 
the nowadays necessary woman-element to bear upon the 
famous enterprise. Mr. Fitzgerald does not appear to be 
much of a musician, and is far most in sympathy with the 
Gilbertian side of the work. But he does full justice to Sir 
Arthur’s value, and gives us interesting details of his ixodus 
operandi. But except for the musical arrangements, he 
seems to have interfered but little with the stage manage- 
ment, where Gilbert reigned supreme, regulating every detail 
of gesture, and intonation, and attitude, with the utmost 
minuteness. Very amusing instances of his quiet humour 
are given us; as when he complained at a general rehearsal 
that a chorus-singer was holding his fan wrong, and on the 
stage-manager explaining that it was because one of the 
gentlemen was absent, said,—Yes; but that was not the gentle- 
man he referred to. From a book of Grossmith’s we have 
another anecdote extracted. One of the many Josephines 
who figured in the early performance of Pinafore objected 
to standing anywhere but in the centre of the stage, assuring 
Mr. Gilbert that, coming]from the Italian opera, she was 
accustomed to that position. “Oh, but,” said the author 
persuasively, “this is nof Italian opera, this is only a low bur- 
lesque of the worst possible kind.” Indeed, Mr. Gilbert, whose 
ambition to excel in pure comedy has not met with success, 
has always spoken lightly of his especial work. He once wrote 
to an acquaintance of the present author’s that he had every 
reason to hope that a forthcoming opera would succeed, as it 
was quite as impossible as the rest! And the gravity with 
which he quizzes himself is quite of a piece with the manner 
in which he treats subjects of equal seriousness. 


The admirers of the humonurist’s peculiar view of verse will 
find plenty of material to feed upon in Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, 
where, as we have said, the specimens are so fully set out 
that it is the very;reverse of “ the rivulet of text” of Sheridan. 
We might say of it that floods of rhyme course down between 
barriers of inadequate margin; and it is scarcely fair to the 
singer to extract lines at such length: it certainly is no part 
of ours to extract from the extractions. But we only do Mr. 
Gilbert justice by saying that we hardly knew how many of 
his lines had passed into the “ proverbial philosophy ” of our 
ordinary life till we found them in Mr. Fitzgerald’s pages. 
He is almost as “full of quotations” as the Prince of 
Denmark himself. The parentage of the famous sisters 
and cousins and aunts he may dispute with Charles Dickens, 
who used the phrase in a Holiday Romance of the sea, one of 
his lesser productions, which ran much on Pinaforian lines, 
But whatever the defects of his qualities, we have seldom had 
amongst us a writer or a humourist so absolutely original as 





Mr. Gilbert. As an instance of his odd readiness in table- 
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talk, we may cite from memory a saying of his many years 
ago, when the late Frederick Clay spoke at his table of the 
“Qpéra-Comique ” Theatre then building—oddly enough, the 
destined scene of his future triumphs, for the Savoy was 
built when the Opéfa-Comique proved too small—as “ too 
beautiful for words.” “Oh,” said Gilbert, “then I won’t 
write any.” Clay and he had just agreed to write an opera 
together. We quite agree with Mr. Fitzgerald that the 
definition of genius as the capacity of “ taking pains ” is over- 
done; but as a proof of its invaluable worth we could well 
cite the minute and extreme care with which Mr. Gilbert 
applies himself to the devising and the carrying out of 
every new opera which he produces. Nothing is beneath 
his watchfulness; and that he has been the chief factor 
in the famous successes of the Savoy, we are more con- 
vinced than ever. The present writer liked both Sullivan 
and him, very distinctly the best—where the majority would 
scarcely agree—in the Yeomen of the Guard, where they 
obviously attempted a much higher flight than in the more 
burlesque creations with which they were associated. It had 
far more of the true comic-opera ring, both in plot and 
music, with a distinct note of pathos in the part that was 
played by Grossmith, especially in the haunting song about 
the merryman who “died for the love of a ladye.” That 
“ladye,” too, was happy in a very gracious representative in 


Miss Geraldine Ulmar, one of the most attractive, to us, of the’ 


Gilbert and Sullivan prima-donnas—because of that part, it 
may be. However, Mr. Fitzgerald would not appear to agree 
with us, for in his list of Savoy favourites he dismisses her 
very briefly indeed. His remarks on Mr. Barrie are most in- 
appropriate, and they are unkindly. Grossmith and Barring- 
ton are certainly the first whom we associate with the enter- 
prise, and the luncheon which cost the first £1,800 isan amusing 
anecdote of his début. As to the future of the Savoy operas, 
who shall say? They have penetrated abroad, which is, men 
say, a sign. But now that their continuous story has 
practically ended—for Utopia is scarcely a new beginning— 
the final judgment remains to be known. 





FOUR NOVELS.* 
It is difficult to say positively whether the title of Mr. Merri- 
man’s new novel, With Edced Tools, is intended to indicate 
sharp tongues and wits employed in polished fencing in 
London drawing-rooms with hearts at stake, or weapons of a 
rougher sort, needed for defence of life in remote African 
wilds by adventurers seeking to make their fortunes by the 
discovery of a precious and marvellous shrub named simia- 
cine; but uncertainty on this point in no way mars the enjoy- 
ment of a clever and entertaining novel wherein the ingredients 
are dexterously prepared and mixed; the story constructed 
skilfully and told briskly; the good people deserving of 
cordial liking and sympathy; and not one of them, good or 
bad, uninteresting or felt to be de trop. The root and motive- 
power of the whole tale is a difference of opinion between 
father and son respecting the latter’s chosen bride. Jack 
Meredith is determined to marry Millicent, and his father, 
Sir John, a keen, cynical old man of the world, in whose 
shrivelled heart nestles concealed an unbounded love and 
admiration for his son, objects to the match because, he 
says, “I know a bad woman when I see her.” Both 
men are proud, obstinate, and so jealously careful to 
manifest no sign of their real, deep affection for each 
other, as to afford an instance of typically British re- 
pression of sentiment carried to a well-nigh exaggerated 
degree; and the stubborn but courteously conducted conflict 
between their two wills is only terminated towards the close 
of the third volume, when at length a master stroke of 
stratagem secures the victory for Sir John. That his judgment 
of Millicent’s character may have been accurate seems quite 
likely, and it would be rash to dispute the discernment of so 
sagacious an individual; but for all that, it may be doubted 
whether the evidence against her in the book altogether 
justifies the severity of his verdict, and whether it is fair to 
condemn a girl as necessarily “bad” merely because she was 
an ingrained flirt, whose selfish vanity led to her being 
engaged to two suitors simultaneously, and with whom mer- 





*(1.) With Edged Tools. By Henry 8. Merriman. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co.— (2.) A Modern Buccaneer. By Rolf Boldrewood. London: Macmillan 
and Co.—(3.) If Men Weve Wise. iy 7. L.Shew. London: Bentley and Son. 
mate Claudia. By Frances Courtenay Baylor, London: Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co, 





cenary considerations would perhaps (for this is not proved 
have had sufficient weight to induce her to take the richer of 
the two, even though the other was the one she loved. Jack 
develops into a highly satisfactory hero who amply fulfils the 
expectations raised at the outset by the description of him as 
“a brilliant conglomerate of possibilities,” and whose actions 
—as well as those of his friend Oscard—seem governed by 
the fixed principle (which is not, however, expressed verbally) 
that obstacles are always made to be overcome. 


A Modern Buccaneer is apparently not so much a work of 
fiction as a collection of incidents in the career of a real 
individual named Hayston, which have been welded together 
into a whole, giving an idea of what trading life in Polynesia 
was like about twenty or thirty years ago,—and may be still, 
for aught that is said to the contrary. It is a vivid and often 
striking picture of wild existence where might is the only law 
acknowledged, and the principal qualities necessary for success 
and popularity are physical strength, fearlessness, resolution, 
and absolute indifference to death (whether one’s own or any 
one else’s), amongst “summer isles of Eden lying in dark- 
purple spheres of sea,” to which, however, another line of the 
description in “Locksley Hall”—‘“never comes the trader, 
never floats an European flag ”’—is not equally applicable, inas- 
much as trade is represented as the mainspring of existence 
there to English, French, German, and Dutch alike. White 
men, of whom some are agents for merchants and sea captains, 
and some are acting on their own account, reside on the various 
islands to collect cocoa-nuts and “ copra” (i.e., the dried kernel 
of the nut) by aid of the natives; whilst vessels passing to 
and fro between these trading stations bring cargoes, amongst 
which are included those of “labour recruits,”—that is to say, 
natives for whom the captains receive so much a head, who 
are to work for the masters paying for them. The captains 
have no scruples about kidnapping; bloodshed is thought 
nothing of ; no questions are asked as to how the “ recruits ” 
are procured; and altogether, “labour-recruiting ” appears. 
a transaction differing little from old-fashioned slave-dealing, 
except that the labour recruits are considerably better 
treated on board ship than were the human cargoes of the old 
slave vessels. And Hayston, the captain of one of these 
“recruiting ” ships, who figures as the buccaneer of the book’s 
title and principal actor in the scenes of lawless violence that 
fill the two first volumes, was a man whose adventures and 
remarkable character (assuming, as we do, that they are real, 
and not imaginary) render him so interesting that we are 
inclined to regret his total disappearance after the second 
volume. The third relates how Hilary (the narrator of the 
story) found an Arcadia, whence he brought home to Sydney a 
bride whose perfections are enough to tempt all would-be 
Benedicts to rush off straightway to Norfolk Island in hopes 
of meeting with a similar treasure. But though he and 
Miranda are a very nice young couple, and one is sincerely 
pleased at the unbroken succession of joys, social, domestic, 
and commercial, that attend their course together to the end, 
yet the contrast between the blissful peace of this volume 
and the fierce turbulence of its predecessors is decidedly 
startling, and gives an effect of almost cloying sweetness 
to the last part of the work by comparison with what goes 
before. 

If the title of If Men were Wise is meant to commend the 
example of Wrayburn, the principal figure, to general imita- 
tion, we fear the author must not expect to find all readers 
agree with him; for the spectacle of a man unusually fitted 
to make his mark in the world and influence it for good, 
retiring from it in disgust to seclude himself in the solitude of 
British Columbian backwoods, recalis to mind the individual 
in the parable who buried his talent in the earth; and how- 
ever much Wrayburn’s beauty of character and purity of 
motive may be admired, still many people will think his views 
of duty somewhat mistaken. He is an instance of a nature 
essentially religious that does not (as far as is seen) accept 
the teachings of revealed religion, but, with an apparently 
intuitive knowledge of its own requirements, conceives and 
adopts a faith which, though indefinite, is yet capable of satis- 
fying it; and his intense longing “for a force that should 
work within him a renovation without end; for a faith that 
should bear him manfully, with clear eye and fearless soul, 
through the madness and agitation of this world,” is like a 
seed whose fruition is seen in self-mastery, courage, charity, 
and a belief strong enough to afford support in all troubles,— 
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as may be judged from the subjoined extract, showing the 
spirit in which he bears the sudden discovery of an insuperable 
gulf between him and Mary, whereby he is severed roughly 
from her whom he loves and has believed to be his wife :— 

«€T’m not one of those who believe all their work is done here,’ 

he said slowly; ‘that either heaven or hell is the next move. 
“ The Kingdom of God is within ;” but it’s very imperfectly built 
up here. I fancy a good deal of building must still be going on 
under other conditions. Perhaps you and I shall find again some 
of the bricks that seem to be lost—the wasted sacrifices and 
efforts—and shall then discover the spaces they are intended 
to fit”—‘Oh, Lawrence!’ she faltered, ‘you have a faith; but 
¥ don’t think I have any. All is dark.’—‘So it is to me, dear, 
dark as Erebus. But I should blow my brains out if I did not 
believe that something stable and permanent was being evolved 
out of this shifting rubbish-heap of a world.’ ” 
Seeing that both he and she are far too good to seem in need 
of punishment or chastening by adversity, it would have been 
pleasant to behold the gloomy clouds whereby they are over- 
shadowed persistently, pass away at last, and give place to 
brightness; and why this pleasure should be denied to us we 
do not exactly know, as neither in the story nor its personages 
is there any inherent reason for making a tragic termina- 
tion inevitable when once the scoundrelly Loxdale has been 
removed. 

Asa snapshot with a kodak will sometimes give a better 
idea of the artist’s subject than does a more exhaustive study 
from various points of view, so, in a novel, character is some- 
times delineated more successfully by short sketches than by 
going into details. And this is exemplified in Claudia, whose 
author has evidently a turn for character-drawing, and whose 
minor personages, such as Butterworth the “human air- 
plant,” the servants, and farm colony, seem happier like- 
nesses than the more elaborately depicted hero and heroine, 
in whose portraits the labour bestowed is apt to be apparent, 
and strokes to be so repeated and multiplied as to endanger 
the strength of the impression meant to be conveyed. The 
hero begins by being a “ flanewr, ex-diplomat, and aristocratic 
lily of the field,” whom a sudden reverse of fortune plunges 
into poverty. Tempted by a swindling advertisement, he 
emigrates to Virginia, and there not only develops an unsus- 
pected versatility of talent, enabling him to act on occa- 
sion as farm-labourer, carpenter, surgeon’s assistant, piano- 
tuner, tutor, and sofa-mender (including taking its pattern 
for a new cover), but also meets with a paragon of a girl, 
whose accomplishments are nearly as varied as his own, and 
whose extensive acquaintance with the poets and gift for 
recitation in no wise hinder her from officiating as housemaid, 
cook, governess, and general superintendent and factotum in 
her father’s establishment. The picture of the love-making 
of these two congenial souls and of the manner of life in 
Virginia—simple, dignified, hospitable, and refined—is agree- 
able and wholesome. But the story is rather weighed down 
by improving and over-elaborated conversations, which if 
high-toned are also stilted, wherein the words and sentiments 
are often too admirable to have risen spontaneously to any 
lips (alas for poor humanity!) save perhaps those of Mrs. 
Hannah More. Mr. Hyde, for instance, is most genuinely 
excellent and likable; but is it not excusable to get a little 
weary of the company of a gentleman of whose usual style of 
conversation the following is a sample :—‘ The sunshine of 
affluence often engenders many reptiles, my son, vices within 
‘and sycophants about us; whereas the wise man finds great 
riches in the practice of virtue and the society of true friends”’? 





DEAN CHURCH’S VILLAGE SERMONS.* 
In the fine sermon on “ The Barren Fig-tree,” the late Dean of 
St. Paul’s points out how comparatively easy and common it 
is for character to take the first steps towards the bringing 
forth of fruit, to put on ail the appearances of rich promise, 
to bring forth leaves in abundance, without really bearing 
that fruit for which it was planted and watered. He remarks 
that it was in the very week in which Christ died for the 
world, in the very week in which he had been accompanied 
by an exultant multitude from the Mount of Olives to the 
Temple, that his mind appears to have been so much taken 
up with the partial fruitlessness of what he was doing, that 
he said to the fig-tree on which only leaves were found, “ Let 
no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever,” as if by way of 
warning the world how easy it would be to make even his 





* Village Sermons preached at Whatley bu the late R. W. Church, M.4., D.C.L.. 
sometime Dean of St. Paul's, Rector of Whatiey, Fellow of Oriel College. Second 
Series. London: Macmillan and Co, 


great sacrifice, the greatest which the world ever had known 
or could know, fruitless for the very purpose for which 
it was made, and not only fruitless, but fruitless in spite 
of all sorts of promise of fruit, in spite of the abundance 
of beauty which had served to give us reason to expect 
the tree’s healthy growth and complete fulfilment of all 
its natural purposes. He was going to die for man. 
kind, and yet his mind was dwelling so much on those for 
whom his death would be vain, that he set before his 
disciples this startling figure not of the infinite blessing 
which he was to confer on the world, but of the strange and 
almost incredible failure of that infinite blessing to bless 
those by whom it was most needed. In the very crisis of his 
ministry, when he was giving all his prayers and thoughts to 
the work of strengthening his chosen Apostles for the loss of 
his personal guidance, and predicting that their sorrow should 
be turned into joy, he was nevertheless full of the thought 
that the multitude who went before him, and the multitude 
who followed after, crying out, “ Blessed is he who cometh in 
the name of the Lord!” were many of them to resemble the 
fig-tree which bore leaves only and gave no fruit, and were 
doomed like that fig-tree to wither away so that not even 
the leaves should remain. In some respects, this sermon is as 
characteristic of the late Dean of St. Paul’s as the text itself 
was characteristic of the mind of his master. This second 
series of Village Sermons, like the first, is full of the mysterious 
failure no less than of the mysterious blessing of Christianity. 
There was nothing of the shallow optimism of our century 
about the Dean of St. Paul’s. He was as far removed from that 
optimism as he was from the pessimism which seems to be its 
twin companion, and which certainly is at least as charac- 
teristic of the end of this century as is its optimism. In all 
these simple and solemn sermons, there is as much fear as 
hope. No one saw better than Dean Church how infinite had 
been the fruits of Christ’s life and death. But no one saw 
more keenly and painfully how great was the shortcoming, 
how vast, in every generation, had been the number of blighted 
promises, of hopes unfulfilled, of leafage without fruitage, of 
beauty which was doomed to wither away. Take almost any 
of the sermons, and we find it full of the burden of anxiety 
lest the promise of goodness should fail, lest the fruit should 
fail to come after leaf and flower had come. Dr. Church 
had as much dread of the almost unlimited power of man to 
cast away the grace that is offered him, as he had trust in 
the infinite mercy which perpetually renews the offer. It is 
impossible to read many of these plain and devout sermons 
without feeling that a tone of sadness prevails in them very 
different from that excitable enthusiasm which is so common 
in the preaching of the day. “I do not know which is most won- 
derful,” he says, in the opening of the sermon on “The Wast- 
ing Away of Life,” “the way in which we are perpetually being 
reminded that this world passeth away, or the way in which, 
in spite of these many reminders, we most of us cannot 
practically bring ourselves to believe it, and cannot even by 
wishing feel it is so.” He is always dwelling on our miserable 
incapacity to realise the tie between Heaven and earth. “If 
we could but feel it in its full reality,” he says in another 
sermon, “it would be too great to speak of. But at least let 
us dwell on it as we can.” He is never weary of descanting 
on the feebleness of our apprehensions of the spiritual world, 
on the inadequacy of our grasp of the Christian revelation. 
Here, for instance, is the thought which runs through the 
sermon on “ Profession without Practice,’—in other words, 
the thought of the barren fig-tree in human life : — 


« And now, think, how often what we would not for all the world 
be to our fellow-creatures, we are to God. Think how that which 
is the greatest reproach to a man among men, we do not care 
about, we let every one see in us, without the least minding it, 
towards God. Think how little words and deeds, profession and 
practice, go together. Think how often there is ever so wide a 
space between them, in the real inward religion even of the 
serious and careful, a difference between words and deeds which, 
in matters of this world, would be thought a heavy reproach. 
Think how the religion of numbers is nothing else but this very 
thing ;—words without any deeds answering to them, the name 
and title of a Christian, without anything of a Christian’s 
thoughts, or feelings, or wishes, or works; fair words and smooth 
speeches to God, and a way of life just the reverse, which 
dishonours Him and provokes Him, which flatters Him with the 
lips in Church, and despises all He says as soon as the back is 
turned upon him, which treats God exactly as the double-faced 
man treats his neighbour with his soft tongue and his inward 
malice and deceit, having indeed a faith, but a faith out of which 





| all the spirit has gone, and left it dead.” 
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It is, we believe, inevitable that those who, like the late Dean 
of St. Paul’s, realise most profoundly what the power of 
Christ’s Gospel should be, are those who feel most painfully 
how much less it certainly is than it should be. Hence, no 
doubt, the prevailing note of pathos which runs through these 
sermons, as it rons through all our Lord’s discourses. But 
the tenderness of these sermons is no less remarkable than 
their pathos; their deep sympathy with human struggles 
and failures is no less remarkable than the pity with which 
the Dean views those failures. Perhaps the only note that 
for a village audience is relatively wanting in chis book, is the 
note of elasticity, of sanguineness, of delight in battle such 
as pervades the late Charles Kingsley’s sermons of the same 
class. We do not say that that noteisa sign of a higher 
nature, perhaps, indeed, it is the sign of a less subdued and 
devout nature ; but for a village audience it is a very effective 
note, and often tends to excite that martial spirit which will 
lead less refined minds to moral victory, even where the 
subdued humility and patience of Dean Church’s exquisite 
tenderness might have less complete success. 





BOURGEOIS ET GENS DE PEU.* 
M. Arvipr Barine has given us in this book five sketches, 
four of which deal with persons who really existed, though, 
with one exception, rather obscurely, while the fifth treats 
of what Lord Macaulay calls “the charming little novel” by 
the Spanish statesman, Hurtado de Mendosa. In the first, 
entitled “A Polish Jew,” we find a vivid though not very 
pleasing portraiture of the life and struggles, in pursuit of 
learning, of Salomon Maimon, author of a work on Trans- 
cendental Philosophy, to which he has prefixed an account of 
the oppressions to which the Hebrew race was subject in that 
country in the last century. We think, however, that our 
author is rather too good-natured when he attributes all the 
worse qualities of the Jews to the oppressions under which they 
suffered; for though continued persecution does render its 
victims false, crafty, and sycophantic, it does not appear 
to be an adequate cause for their ignorance, which they 
cherished as a virtue, and their obstinacy in disobeying 
the law even when obedience did not in any manner 
encroach on the rights of conscience. When he tells 
us that a Jewish farmer systematically refused to repair 
a wooden bridge on a road passing through his holding, 
though the penalty for this offence, at least if any one of 
noble birth came that way, was a severe scourging, and 
though a Christian landholder was liable to the same duty, 
we are unable to bestow our sympathy on the sufferer, 
or, we would rather say, the offender, more especially 
as we can find no precept of the Mosaic Code authorising 
such conduct, though Juvenal had apparently some such 
idea when he tells us that the Jews considered themselves 
bound by their creed,— 
“‘Non monstrare vias nisi eadem sacra colenti, 
Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.” 
A painstaking thinker—and this is very different from an 
advanced one—might write a useful essay on the philosophical 
aspects of persecution and toleration, first defining them 
accurately, which would probably be rather difficult to do- 
M. Barine also informs us that in the sixteenth century, which 
the Polish Jews designate as their period of prosperity, when 
they enjoyed an equality of civil privileges with their Christian 
neighbours, and held many high and important public offices, 
they generally exhibited a grasping, overbearing, and oppres- 
sive spirit. This may in some measure account for their 
sufferings at a subsequent and more lawless period. 

Salomon Maimon was born about 1750, and reared inall the 
poverty and squalor of a Polish Jew’s household, where 
candles were a prohibited luxury and soap an unknown 
quantity. His father wished him to become a Rabbi, as this 
calling was, according to Jewish usage, no impediment to the 
pursuit of gain in many other directions; indeed it conferred 
many honours and privileges, and, in fine, “ paid well.” He was 
therefore well schooled in the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Talmud and its voluminous commentaries, and the curious 
farrago termed the Cabbala, all other books, no matter in what 
language or on what subject, being strictly inhibited to an ortho- 
dox Jew. Though we must admire his unquenchable thirst for 
information of every kind, and sympathise with his struggles 
in pursuit of it, yet we cannot avoid being disgusted at the 





* Bourgeois et Gens de Peu. By Arvede Barine. Paris: Hachette and Co. 











coolness with whichhe narrates his aversion to a settled abode, 
to any physical labour, to order and cleanliness, and also at his 
propensity to intoxication and low debauchery. He held him- 
self to be the intellectual superior of his fellow-creatures, and 
therefore entitled to indulge without scruple or censure, habits 
which would expose men of even equal ability to general re- 
probation. At the age of twenty-five he deserted his wife and 
children and begged his way to Germany, which he called 
“the land of books, scholars, and light,” and though many 
men of intellect and good social position warmly befriended 
him, his disorderly habits and profligacy soon wearied 
their kindness, and for several years he led what in 
literary slang is termed “a Bohemian existence,” devoting 
himself to reading and writing, and being very generally 
‘‘much bemused in drink.” Ultimately a truly noble Silesian, 
Count Kalkreuth, received him into his castle, and for 
some years bore patiently the escapades of his disre- 
putable protégé, until death put an end to the philosopher’s 
very unphilosophical existence. It is to be regretted 
that M. Barine has not given us some detailed account 
of his views on metaphysical and ethical questions, or 
of his criticisms on the theories of Wolff, Kant, and 
Reinhold; but one intellectual phenomenon he notices 
which, though curious, is common enough and, we think, 
worthy of investigation, namely that Maimon, though he had 
studied laboriously several languages, and possessed marked 
philological abilities, never was able to speak, write, or spell 
any language correctly; and this has seriously impeded the 
popularity of his system of philosophy, if indeed he had any 
consistent system. 

The next sketch introduces us to the parents and early 
training of the mighty confrére of Homer, Dante, and Shake- 
speare, the cosmopolitan intellect, the poet-philosopher of 
Germany, Wolfgang Goethe. To criticise adequately the 
productions of the contemporary but by far the superior 
of Schiller, Kiérner, and Arndt, would be difficult, and M. 
Barine has wisely declined the task; but he exhibits to his 
readers in vivid and lifelike colours the struggle between two 
systems of education,—the utilitarian and that which, for want 
of a better term, we may be allowed to call the disinterested. 
His father, a virtuous and moderately learned man, was rigid, 
pedantic, and an obstinate adherent of the traditional ideas 
of the German middle-class; his educational views were there- 
fore prosaic and matter-of-fact, strictly prohibiting anything 
savouring of the poetic, romantic, or unreal, both because they 
were fanciful and also unprofitable. The mother, who had loved 
reading for its own sake and joined to a vivid imagination 
considerable ability in story-telling, exerted such a counter- 
balancing influence on the mind of her child as tended in no 
small degree to develop the fancy which created Faust and 
Mignon. The choice of a profession also was a cause of 
domestic disquiet, the father wishing his son to adopt the law 
as being suited to a member of the middle-class, and a certain, 
though surely not an easy, road to wealth and respectability, 
while the mother preferred that he should be left to follow 
his natural inclination for general literature. Every one 
knows how the struggle terminated. 

We are presented in the fourth essay with the strange 
though not altogether unprecedented phenomenon of a 
man born and brought up in a respectable class of a 
civilised community, and with no blot on his reputation, 
voluntarily abandoning his home and kindred, and dwell- 
ing with a fair degree of contentment among the savage 
Sioux, or in the solitudes of the Far West. Our own 
country has exhibited a few instances of young men 
possessed of old hereditary titles and large estates re- 
linquishing the society of their equals, changing their 
names, and entering into coarse and laborious employments 
in which they lived and died; but this may be accounted for 
by the*fact that the very high society in most European 
countries attaches great—we may say undue—importance to 
minute, and too often trivial points of etiquette, difficult to 
regard with respect and, to some persons at least, burdensome to 
observe. But as regards the general mass of civilised humanity 
it does seem certainly unaccountable why a rational being 
should prefer the prairie to the cultured farm or prosperous 
village, and the company of the scalp-hunting Redskin 
to that of the “‘ chivalrous” Virginian, who is also, we must 
not forget, ‘a free ‘and enlightened citizen.” Such, how- 
ever, was the conduct of John Nelson, who, at the early age 
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of sixteen, abandoned his home and lived for five continuous 
years with a tribe of Indians, among whom he married 
an equal number of wives, although we are told that 
he never had more than three at a time. He guided 
the Mormons beyond the Rocky Mountains, but did 
not then adopt their views, preferring the moral tone of 
the Sioux, and in this we think he showed good taste, 
though he never could reconcile himself to their loose 
ideas regarding the rights of property. Twice he was induced 
to return to a sort of semi-civilised life as manager of hotels 
on the edge of the prairie, but as his customers were prone to 
use their revolvers and shoot promiscuously, he deemed it 
safest to return to Indian life. Apparently be was not 
“enlightened” enough to see that the equality of mankind 
implies equality in homicide. After a protracted residence 
with the Sioux he joined the Mormons, and was entrusted by 
an elder who was coming to England asa missionary with the 
duty of taking care of his three wives in his absence. But as 
these matrons quarrelled, their guardian shrank from further 
responsibility, and succeeded in escaping to the prairie, 
though pursued for two days by a party of “ Danites,” 
alias “ Destroying Angels.” The rest of his life he spent as a 
hunter, and in his Memoirs confesses that he had “wasted his 
existence,”—in which statment we fully concur. 


As a concluding piece we have a well-written and attractive 
review of “ Lazarillo de Tormes,” the best specimen of the 
literatura picaresca that has been produced in Spain or Italy, 
fertile as these countries are in works of this kind. Our 
limits prevent us from entering into this subject, more par- 
ticularly as the story was translated many years ago. We 
do not fully agree with M. Barine that the discovery of 
America and the expulsion of the Moors were the only causes 
of the indolence and consequent poverty and mendicity of 
the Spanish people, considering that the state of Spain 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, and their successor, Charles 
V., was the natural product of the Cid, the Cortes, and the 
Justiza; and that its condition for the two following centuries 
was the equally natural result of Philip IL., the Inquisition, an 
enslaved Press, and the exclusion of the nobility from political 
duties. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The World’s Parliament of Religions. Edited by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D. 2 vols. (Review of Reviews Office.)—Here 
we have nearly sixteen hundred close-printed pages of the largest 
octavo size, containing the proceedings of seventeen days of the 
Congress or Parliament, and a variety of other matters. First 
comes a history of the Parliament, of its inception and original 
plan, and of the answers made to it from various parts of the 
world ; and then a chronicle of its proceedings, of the opening, the 
fifteen days devoted to the reading of papers, and the close. We 
have no wish to depreciate the significance and value of these pro- 
ceedings, though it is a little staggering to read that “it is quite 
within bounds to say that the spirit of the closing sessions of the 
Parliament was Pentecostal.” Here is a sketch of part of the 
proceedings. Dr. Momerie addressed the assembly on the magni- 
ficent display of brotherly love. “The old Adam did show itself ” 
[there had been a tremendous uproar at the reading of a paper 
on Islam], but “ it only served to kindle into a flame,” &e. Then 
a brother of the Brahmo-Somaj delivered an address; Prince 
Serge Wollonsky followed, making this remark, among others, 
that “should the Parliament of Religions of 1893 have no 
other result but this [no one will leave the Congress without 
having learned what respect of man is], it is enough to make 
the name of Dr. Barrows, and those who helped him, imperishable 
in the history of humanity.” Then came four Buddhist priests 
from Japan; then a delegate from China, who pleaded for fair 
treatment for his countrymen from the United States (what has 
been the practical outcome of this also ?) ; then the High Priest of 
Shintoism in Japan; then an English missionary, whose position 
we cannot quite determine ; then a Buddhist from Ceylon, then 
Swami Vive Kananda, a Brahmin, who thought that every one 
should stick to his owa faith. Mr. Virchand Ghandi, a Jain, and 
Prince Momulu Masaquoi “ of the Vey Territory, Africa ” (not to 
be found in our atlas), then spoke, to be followed by the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, and a number of other speakers, among whom was 
Bishop B. W. Arnett, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the “tolerant and popular Bishop Keane, of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington.” Bishop Keane had the last 
word, we may say, for he gave the benediction. The proceedings 
of the various days are reported at length. A number of photo- 








graphs of places and persons add materially to the interest of 
these two volumes. 


My Dead Self. By William Jameson. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—There is little that is unusual in this story. It is the life of a 
bank-clerk who speculates, forges, is convicted, tries in vain to 
earn an honest livelihood when he is released from prison, and is 
finally restored to society by a very generous benefactor. Still, 
certain eccentricities show themselves in the book. Colonel 
Gregory is a theosophist—this is supposed to account quite 
naturally for a very unusual benevolence—and he believes in a 
gold standard for India, a conviction forced upon him by the fact 
that a Maharaja whose life he has saved rewards him with a 
present of £40,000 in gold which has come direct from the Bank 
of England. His protégé preaches the transmigration of souls to 
an East End audience. A rough in the Commercial Road sug- 
gests that “the Queen ought to be made to do her turn at 
starvation like the rest of us,” but is shut up by the suggestion 
that she had done it in “a prior incarnation.” What odd things 
one does find, to be sure,in books that are apparently common- 
piace ! 

From Our Dead Selves to Higher Things. By Frederic James 
Gant. (Nisbet and Co.)—The “ dead selves ” of the poet are not 
the same as the “dead selves” of these essays; but the words 
form a convenient motto. Mr. Gant speaks of various forms of 
spiritual death (whereas the poet intends, of course, stages in an 
individual’s development), and then of the possibilities and means 
of awakening to life. There is no little thought and practical 
wisdom in these essays. 

The Vicar of Langthwaite. By Lily Watson. 3vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—The “running title” throughout the book is “ The 
Professor’s Daughter.” ‘The change has had to be made, we sup- 
pose, for copyright reasons, but it is a change for the better, as 
far as the description of contents is concerned. The parson is a 
much more distinct, and we may add interesting, character than 
the lady, though she, too, is a not unsuccessful study. Mr. Carfax 
is a High Churchman, who thinks celibacy an obligation oa the 
clergy. Almost against his will he falls in love with the daughter 
of a Professer in a Nonconformist College, and has the greatest 
struggle in resolving to give her up. This he does at last under 
the influence of a spiritual director’s counsels. As at the same 
time he leaves the Anglican Church, to which his allegiance had 
always been somewhat frail, he might have solved both difficulties 
at once. According to Roman views, his Anglican Orders were of 
no value, and he was consequently as free to marry as any other 
layman. So wise a person as the Abbé Lacroire might have seen 
that this would have been better for him than to “become a 
parish priest somewhere,” the fate reserved for Mr. Carfax. The 
priests of Rome are carefully trained from early years to regard 
matrimony as an impossibility. A man with Mr. Carfax’s strange 
experiences should have been sent either to the order of La 
Trappe or back into the world. There are many good things in 
the story; the parts which touch on the relation between the 
Church and Nonconformity are particularly to be praised. 

The Poets’ Praise: from Honcr to Swinburne. Collected and 
arranged, with notes, by Estelle Davenport Adams. (Elliot 
Stock.)—The “ Poets’ Praise” consists of two parts,—their 
praise of their own art, and their praise of particular 
poets. It is an interesting book, which might have been 
retrenched without material loss. Still it is not uninteresting to 
have some specimens of writers who were greatly admired within 
this century, but are now never read,—Hayley, for instance, 
Akenside, Beattie. The volume has been carefully put together; 
the notes give references to many passages which it has not been 
possible to set forth at length; altogether, Miss E. D. Adams is to 
be congratulated on the success with which she has accomplished 
her task. 

This Troublesome World. By the Authors of “The Medicine 
Lady.” 8 vols. (E. Arncld.)—There was more of the strange 
than of the interesting in “The Medicine Lady,’ and the same 
will, we think, be said by most readers of the tale which claims 
the same authorship. The name of one of these “authors” 
escapes our memory; that of Mrs. L. T. Meade we remember. To 
her, therefore, we would say that she has done much better work 
than this complicated and impro)able tale. 








Steve Brown’s Bunyip. By John Arthur Barry. (Remington 
and Co.)—These stories and sketches, from various parts of Asia 
and Australasia, are decidedly striking and effective. We may 
presume that they have been somewhat idealised— Far Inland 
Football,” for instance, must have be2n just a little coloured— 
but they are doubtless true to factin the main. If so, the back 
settlements of Australia present not a few instances of striking 
similarity to what we have been wont to read of the Far West of 
the United States. 
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A Study in Colour. By Alice Skinner. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The author has been living among coloured people, and has two 
observations to make on the result of her experience. They have 
as little regard to morals, as far as the Seventh and Eighth Com- 
mandments are concerned, as can well be, and they have a very 
great regard to colour. One might put it thus, that a mother 
with a yellow or whity-brown child born out of wedlock is better 
thought of than her neighbour with a quite black child of legiti- 
mate origin. These facts, if facts they are, are enforced with no 
little iteration in this “Study in Colour.” The little book—one 
of the “ Pseudonym Library ”—is agreeably written, and there 
are pleasant sketches of scenery and life; but it is certainly 
monotonous; we may say that there are only two notes in the 
tune, and that neither of them is very sweet. The Rousing of 
Mrs. Potter, and other Stories. By Jane Nelson. (Same publisher.) 
—Here we have eleven sketches, chiefly of life, city and rural, 
in the Western States of America. Over most of them there is 
the usual melancholy cast. The English-speaking race over 
there seems to take its pleasure and its work very sadly. 

Good Dame Fortune. By Maria H. Hoyer. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—We wish that we had more of this simple, 
pleasant, well-written kind of novel. William Johnson, a fairly 
wealthy bachelor of middle age, wakes up to the consciousness of 
being alone in the world, with no idea who is to succeed him. 
He goes down to his native place on a search for relatives, and 
meets with a very interesting amount of success. After that 
journey, indeed, he can no more complain of being alone; he 
finds himself one of the chief characters in a brisk little drama 
hat has been waiting, it would seem, for his appearance to come 
upon the stage. There is a very attractive heroine in Molly 
Scobell, and the part of the soubrette, to continue the use of 
theatrical phrase, is well performed by Patty. This young 
management of the soft-hearted policeman who is set to 
watch the cottage—Molly, it must be understood, has a ne’er-do- 
weel brother—is admirable. The old miller is rather too melo- 
dramitic. His delight in learning that the woman who rejected 
him died in want is too hideous. But, on the whole, Good Dame 
Fortune is a distinctly good novel. 

A Latter-Day Romance. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. (Bliss, Sands, 
and Foster.)—There is no doubt that this story is “latter-day.” 
The “latter-day” characteristics—not altogether pleasing, at 
least to tastes which have been accustomed to other things—are 
here in force. But the “romance”’?? We cannot see much of it. 
Jack Dalston marries Lilian Vane. All seems to promise happiness ; 
but Lilian is not one who can take a husband “for better, for 
worse.” Poor Jack, by no fault of his own, turns out very much 
“for worse,” and Lilian behaves to him after her kind. 
is not without literary merit; but we must own that we find no 
charm in “romance” of this kind. 

The Historical Records of the Royal Marines. Compiled and 
edited by Major L. Edge. Vol. 1664-1704. (Harrison and Sons.) 





woman’s 
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find this a useful volume. It puts things clearly and forcibly, 
making suggestions of questions which, followed more or less as 
circumstances may dictate, will be found distinctly serviceable. 
As an instance, we may take the question, “ What is a vain 
pleasure or amusement?” and its suggested answer that an 
amusement is vain if it does not leave you more fit to go back 
to duty and better able for work. But we wish that Mr. Shear- 
man had made an effort to explain those very difficult words, 
*‘wicked world.” The ascetic view on the one hand, and the 
Calvinistic on the other, are plain and simple enough, but they do 
not satisfy. “The general habit of conventionally low morality ” 
could not be easily put into plain words, but it may be made clear 
by illustration. 

Markham Howard. By J. Heale. 3 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The painful situation which is the motive of this story is described 
with no little force. The hero is a filius nullius, and nothing can 
reconcile him to the hardship of the fact; he is even, one might 
think, a little hard, when the story comes to its development, in 
his unforgiving insistence on it. Still, we have little but praise 
for the author’s treatment of his subject. The “ sisters,” too, are 
well-drawn characters, and the relation between them and the 
hero is worked carefully out to an interesting dénowement. The 
book is written with a literary ability above the average. Mr. 
Heale’s name is not known to us, nor does he mention any earlier 
work on his title-page. If this is a first book it is more distinctly 
a success than we should otherwise have thought. 

Legends of the Micmacs. By Silas J. Rand. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—The late Mr. Rand was a rare linguist, and possessed a 
remarkable gift for acquiring a grasp of the structure of a 
His long work among the Micmacs gave him a com- 


| plete mastery of the Micmac language, a language which he 


declared superior in its subtlety and copiousness to Greek. 
The late Professor Horsford, who assisted in bringing out the 
manuscripts of the Micmac pastor, thought that traces of early 
Norse invaders would be discovered in these beautiful legends. 
To us this connection with the Northmen seems almost certain. 
There is a quite remarkable resemblance between the trials of 
skill and strength, and the tortures inflicted on the vanquished, 
of the Micmacs and Vikings. The fabled heroes and their 
prowess in peculiar directions are similar in both cases. Micmac 


| civilisation has not placed that finish and splendour on heroic 
| fable that we associate with the Sagas, and there are strange 


anachronisms confused with more ancient detail in its legends; 


; but the beauty and imagination displayed in many tales 


The story | 


undeniable, and in some cases astonishing. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received 
the following for June:—Part 33 of A History of the English 


| People, the Magazine of Art, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 


—Major Edge did well to reject the suggestion of the injudicious 


friends who would have had him go back to the earliest times, 
and taking the widest possible view of his subject, record every- 
thing that “in the slightest degree illustrates the services of 
soldiers on shipboard.” As it isa volume of about 700 pages, 
takes us only as far as the accession of Queen Anne, while the 
editor doubts whether a second will carry him as far as 1755,and as 


soldiers served on shipboard, one might say, in all battles recorded | 


in history, the task would have been made simply impossible. 
The first regiment of Marines was raised in 1664. 
grew was the first colonel. 
annum, consisting of six companies of two hundred each, with a 


captain, lieutenant, ensign, four sergeants, as many corporals, | 


and a drummer; the staff was colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, 
chaplain, surgeon and mate, and quartermaster. 
was very handsome, “red jackets lined with green,” while the 
Duke’s company had “yellow with red lining.” 
portant service that thenewly raised force saw was the fierce battle 
of Southwold Bay. Major Edge traces the history of the corps 
and of the officers who served in it with indefatigable patience 
and industry (“ 1630” in the brief biography of George Graham on 
p. 193, should be “ 1730”). John Churchill was lieutenant-colonel 
for three years (1678-81). We must own that the subject is 
treated with a fullness of detail which is somewhat wearying to 
the ordinary reader. Still, considering the public for which 
Major Edge writes, he does well to be minute. When he shall 
have brought his huge labours to an end, a popular summary of 
them will be acceptable. But that, we fear, will be “far off in 
summers that we shall not see.” The illustrations of the volume 
are handsome and well executed. 

Gradual Catechising. By the Rev. J. N. Shearman. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Clergymen, especially clergymen who are pre- 
paring candidates of average aitainments for Confirmation, will 
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Harper’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Bookman, 
Chambers’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, 
Atalanta, the Expositor, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, 
Natural Science, the Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Thinker, the 
United Service Magazine, Science Progress, the Geographical Journal, 


| the Expository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Newbery House 


Magazine, Nature Notes, the Sunday at Home, Pall Mall Magazine, 
North American Review, Lippincot?s Magazine, the Artist, and the 


Engineering Magazine. 
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Patterns post-free. Patterns post-free. 
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SPECTACLES. 


Mr. Browning's Improved Method of suiting the sight with 
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Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
meer e" cn 
63 Strand, Lond mn, W.C. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
HURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION 


LL BE HELD IN THE 
QUEEN'S ‘HALL, LANGHAM — 
n THURSDAY, JUNE 14th, at 8 
THE MOST "HON. ae MARQUIS OFr SALISBURY, KG., 
the he Chair. 


The other Speakers will incluie the BIS BISHOP of CHESTER; the DEAN of 
NORWICH; Mr. E. R. WOODHOUSE, M.P.; the Rev. P RINCIPAL OWEN, 
and Mr. ALDERMAN PHILLIPS. 

TICKETS may be had from the GENERAL SECRETARY, Chu-ch Defence 
Institution, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


N ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Bi Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 10th, 1£94, 

Any person unable to attend Divire Worsh ip on that day is requested to send 
hiscr her Contribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Post Office Orders 
made payable to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N. CUSTANCE, should be crossed 
* B: ank of England, 1,’’ and sent to the M: unsi on House. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAIN TERS in WATER. 

) COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, !s .—ALF RED D. FRIPP, R. W.s., Secretary. 


4ARLY DU ‘TCH MASTERS.—A COLLECTION, in- 
cluding an Important Example by M. Hobbema, is NOW ON VIEW at 
the viento GALLERY, 28 New Bond street, W. 














LUNDELL'S S SC HOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. —sIx 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examina- 

tion, to be held JUNE 20th and 21st,—Par.icalars may be obtained from the 
HKAD- MASTER. 


{OCIAL and POLITICAL EDUCATION LEAGUE 

ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 12th, 1594, at 8 p.m., at Dr, Wil iam’s Library, 

Gordon Square, W.C.  Pres‘dential address by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, 
Admission free by ticket —Apply to H. Marshall, Fountain Court, Temple, E.C, 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOs! ITAL, prepire for all the Medical Examin ations open to Women. 
Entrance Schola: sip, value £30; Stuart Mi!l Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Ma: skay Priz-s of £20 e ach, &e. —Apply to SECRETARY at School. 




















ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIV E SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £29. The School Fees for Tuition pat Board are £56 per annum. 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD- MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sei; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Bos combe Chine, Bournemouth, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasinm in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr, Phiipot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 





ESTMIN STER SCHOOL. ere EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 

in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. — HUGHES 
PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE aud LITERATURE and 
MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY AY} Pp ‘lications for the above Professor- 
ship (vacant in consequerce of the transfer of Pr sor Boulger to the Chair of 
Class cs) will be rece ved at the office of th e Agent-General for South Australia, 
15 Victoria Street, Westm'nster, not Ja‘er than JOLY Ist next. Salary, £600 
a year. Dut:e3 commence on M4RCH Is‘, 1s! 45, Part.calars of tenure and 
duties may be obtained at , the 2 Agent-Ge neral’s Office. 
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THE 1894 BUDGET. 
a HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
REA TH OUTIE S$,” 


AND LEAVE YOUR CAPITAL INTACT. 


App! ‘4 for particulars to THE IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


CLIMBING *s> EXPLORATION “2. 


op, 
IN THE 


sii 


300 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, and a Map 








WM. MARTIN 
CONWAY. 


** Asplendid record of a daring and adventurous scientific expedition.”—Times, 


“The book is not merely the narrative of the best-organised and most success- 
ful mountaineering expedition a3 yet made, it is a most valuable and minute 
account, based on first-hand evidence, of a most fascinating region of the heaver- 
coaring Himalayas.”—W. A. B. CootipGe in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


** The lover of art for art’s sake will find in the numerous illustrations sore of 
the most beautiful transcripts from nature that have ever adorned a bo-k of 
travels,’’—Staniard (Leader). 


“Tt will long hold a chief place in the affections of those whose hearts are in 
the mountains,’’—Epwarp WuymPer in the Daily Chronicle. 


“‘In Mr. Conway we have an observer of men—a whole heaven removed from 
the ordinary glob-trotter,”—Athenzum, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-Schoo], and Madame d2 WORMS, bave a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Stndio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathc- 
matics. —For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 





WV ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
a Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A... LL. M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. HALF TERM JUNE 1sth. New Foundation Day, JUNE 20th, 
Entrance Scholarship Examination (£30 to £90 a year), JOLY 19th. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For inn 99g apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N N.B. 





N ILTON Mc UNT Cc OLLEGE. ~- VACANCIES for for 
i! THREE LAY POPILS in SEPTE MBER.—Apply to Rev. D. M. 
JENKINS, 202 Portsdown Road, Maid: u Val ale, W. 


Sarat for GIRLS.—Good Te aching. Healthy and open 


situation cn the South-West s’ope of Tartmoor.— For Prospectus, 
Referees, Fees, apply, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, Yelverton, R.S.0., 8, Devon. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Pri vat e Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
comn ended —Address. Mr. G. B. ST IC SKE! R, 8 Laneaste ter Place, Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
A* ATLAS of ANCIENT EGYPT. With complete 


Index, Geographical and Historical Notes, Biblical References, &c. 
Price 3s. €d. Kegan Paul, Trercb, Tribner, and Co., Limited, London ; 
Bernard Quaritch, London ; Asher aud a o., London; and office of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 37 Great Rus:ell Strect, W.C. (opposite the British Museum). 
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ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and 14th: One of £87, Four of £50, Four 

of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Olass. 

Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do well, 

but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities —ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

oar wen least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
JUL th. 


IRKHAM GRAMMA SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE. 
WANTED, after the Midsummer Holidays (in consequence of the resignat‘on 
of the Rev. William Stabb Matthews, the present Head-Master',a HEAD- 
MASTER for Kirkham Grammar School. It is required by the scheme, that 





the Head- Master shall be a Graduate of some University inthe United Kingdom. | 


Salary £150, together with a capitation fee of not less than £2 nor more than £5 
2 year for each boy attending the School, and a good house of sufficient size to 
take Loarders, the payment by whem (exclusive of taition fess) shall not exceed 
£50 per annum. App ications with copies of testimonials to besent on or before 


Monday the llth Juve nest, to WILLIAM JOSEPH DICKSON, Esq., Solicitor, | 


Kirkham, Preston, Secretary to the Governors, from whom further information 
may be obtained, 





OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA.- | 


TIONAL HOME for LADIES —Princ‘pal: Miss D'ESTERR#*-HUGHES 
late High School Hea?-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 


mitted to—His Grace the ARcHBISHOP of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., | 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs. Arthur | 


Hugh Clough; Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Orcscent. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of GREEK will shortly be VACANT. The Income of the 
Chair is derived from: (1), A sbare of the class-fees ; (2), a special grant of £250 
per annum (of this grant, £150 is guaranteed by the Council for five years only, 
while £100 may be cons‘dered as a permanent endowment). The new Professor 
will enter upon his dutigs on October 2nd. Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretar’, to whom Candidates are requested to address their applica- 
tiors (with 20 printed copies of testimonials), not later than June 25th. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


LENALMOND ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from £70 to £20, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JULY 3rd and the two following days. 

No Candidate (except under very special conditions) must be over 14 years of 
age. 

‘the Examination will be held simultaneously at different Centres. 

Any further information may be obtained on application to the Rev. P, W. 
TAYLOR, Trinity College, Glenalmond by Perth, N.B. 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of laud. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to MissS.CARR. The 

5:hool is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
rincipal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 











7Ta ‘a * g a b 
SWISS GENTLEMAN, aged 26, who has lived for 
aX several years in Paris, ard has taken his Degree at the University of Paris 
¢ Licencié-é3-Lettres ”), wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR, 
either | in England or Abroad, for the summer months, or to TRAVEL with 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, Highest referenc3s in Paris, London, Cambridge — 
or ga M. PICAVET, Professeur a 1l'Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, 3 Rue Crétet, 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
wrt ty Layer gps bon — bond Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of ire ta to R, 
BEEVOK, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, aeaeneie . 











USSIAN.—A NATIVE, Undergraduate and Taylorian 
| Russian Prizeman of Oxford, would like to READ with GENTLEMAN, 
| for Military or Civil Service Examinations, in London or elsewhere.—Address, 
“A. G.,”* Student’s Delegacy, Oxford. 





_ DENCE, on gravel soil, specially built for a deceased owner, in thorough 
repuir, with all modern sanitary arrangements; containing eight bed-chambers, 
dressiog-room, bath (h. and c. supply), lavatory. three reception-rooms, superior 
domestic offices, and conservatory; Jawn, with flower garden; to be LET or 
| SOLD; the house is very open at the back, overlooking extensive lawns and 
| pleasure-grounds; a laree proportion of the purchase-money may rewain on 
mortgage —For particulars apply to Messrs. HENRY and LATCHFURD, 
| Auctioneers, 63 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


| (uAPHAM COMMON.—A Freehold Detached RESI- 
| 








| —————___ — _ 


OX HILL, SURREY.—TO LET, for August and part 

of September, a FURNISHED HOUSE at the foot of Box Hill, and 

within a mile of Dorking Town F.fteen bedrooms, stabling for five horses, 

five acres of ground. Rent 15 Guineas a week. The drainage is certified by a 

sanitary inspector.—Apply to Mr. ROACH, Station-master, Dorking (London 
and Brighton line). 





ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... ss se = owe — 18,000,000 


yee anD LONDON anpd GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... 


1848, 





£8,406,405. 


FIRE, LIFE, 


ENDOWMENTS, 
ANNUITIES. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








TJ.HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1380, | 


Paid-up Capital ..c.sc.csssscssscsscesee £1,500,000 
Reserve Pund,....cccrcesersesssecceseseese, 2,000,000 | 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 | 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 
#re granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the | 
“Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


“LONDON 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, E. A. Bond, Esq., J. H. Bridges, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, R. Copley Christi 
Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Frederic Harrison, Esq., the Right 
Hon. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., D. C. Lathbury, Esq., W. E. K. 
Lecky, Esq., Rev. Stanley 


LIBRAR Y, 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY ; 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 











Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Es}., St. 


George Mivart, Esq., W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, Herbert Spencer, Esq.. 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the | H. R. Tedd e 
Colonies, | H. Re Teck er, Es¢ 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 

{cr collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 


Languages. 


| to Members, 16s. 


}- 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
| Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. 


CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. | 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, | 
LONDON. Established 1782, | 
Lowest Current Rates, } 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, } 
Assured free of all Liability. | 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W.C. MACDONALD. } Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, ) Secretaries, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





GOLD MEDAL 





PARIS, 1878. 








NOTICE.—In future, the Invex to the “Spectator” 
uill be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on tie 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Offre, at 1s, 6d. 


below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES 


lars, post-free. 





each. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


B! RKBECK | 
ESTABLISHED 1851, | 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. | 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST | 
ay Eg igs repa _—— feet | 
F ENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, fici i ¢ sactiv cipie 
on the suiuhneun wants bolamens, when nak Geman | beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active princis 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEa-LikE.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 


BANK. 


being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 

energy without unduly exc.ting the sy:t2m. 

Sotp 1n Packets & Tins BY Grocers, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., 

Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Purchased and Sold. 
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NEWT NOVELS. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


AND BOOKSTALLS. 


A BANISHED BEAUTY. 


Bickerdyke, 


Author of “The Book of the All-Round Angler,” “Curiosities of Ale and Beer,” &e. 


By John 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





AT 


ALL LIBRARIES. 


RED CAP AND BLUE JACKET. 


By George Dunn. 


In 3. vols. 


crown 8yo, 25s. 6d. 


“ One of those fine stories of which our literature is happily not yet wholly bereft, in 
which a writer of cultivation and power seeks to attract and hold his readers by the 
skilful working out of his plot and the force and swing of his narrative.”—Observer. 


“ The talk is often deliciously humorous, and almost always vigorous and clever, and 


not many novels of recent times contain more original characters...... We 
The author must he left “to do that in his own way, which 


attempt to tell the story. 
is all his own.”—Scotsman. 


make no 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 





Just published, demy 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


A JOURNEY ACROSS TIBET 


By Captain HAMILTON BOWER, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 


“The very interesting volume of travel, exploration, and adventures,”—Times, 


« A more obviously trustworthy book of travel we have never had the pleasure of seeing.”—Daily Chror 


*' The civilized world is the wiser for Captain Bower's book.’’—Birmingham Daily 
“‘ The work is certainly a valuable contribution to geographical and ethnographic s 


London : RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., King Street, 











Covent Garden. 





Monthly, price Half-2-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JUNE. 
Hatt! 
Kipp’s “Socran Evotution.” By Lord Farrer, 
MarKET GamMBLING. By W.E. Bear. 
Tur DEVELOPMENT OF THE HiIsTORIC EPISCOPATE. 

By Vernon Bartlet. 

THE Race ProsteM 1n America. By C, F, Aked. 
MARLBOROUGH. By Andrew L: 
THE GOTHENBURG SYsTem In } 






Wilson. 

THE ARMENIAN QvESTION: I. In Russia, By B. 
F, B. Ly ach, 

Bruerasiiers AT THE Manston Hot TSE. By M. G. 
Muliball. 


FrepErRick Denison Maurice. By H.R. Haweis. 
O.Lp-AGE PENSIONS IN Practice. By H. W. Wolff. 
Wuy not Dissotve? By H. W. Massingham, 
London: Ispister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





USE 
Fr R Y's 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


oOo © 0 A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





UNVILLE’S OLD 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor!d. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 


rwaYy. By T. M, | 


Now ready, price 2!s., demy S70, 640 pp. 


“NUMBER ONE’S” REVELATIONS. 
THE IRISH 
NATIONAL INVINCIBLES 
AND THEIR TIMES. 


With APPENDICES, INDEX, and PORTRAITS. 


The Parnell-Fenian Allia nce—The S 
of the Phenix Park Murders—The Invi 





ecret ep 





The Tims says :— The story of eri ime w hich Mr. 
Tynan tells is net so remarkable in f—though it 
throws new light upoa the connection between the 
open and secret movements—as it is for the spirit 
which animates the narrator. With that spirit 
English statesmanship will have to recon, and we 





| leave it toour realers to judge whether or not any 


| the curiou:,’—The Birmingham Daily Gazette 


reasonable concessions are likely to satisfy it.”—The 
Standard says :—‘* A curions book. Contains part at 
least of the truth.”’—The Dai’y Graphic siys :—‘‘The 
true attitude of the paymas‘ers of the Irish towards 
Home-rule is ~~. cle arly stated in unmi 
language.’’—The Westminster Gazette says: 
bound to attract the attention of the s 














—‘The book js chiefly irteresting for its d-s:ription 
of the diabolical plot in which Nomber One p] ayed 
a personal part.”—The Bristol] Times and Mi 
says :—“If anyone perusing the astounding state- 





| ments contained in this yolume should be icclinei 


| reminded that, a few y 


IRISH | 


| nationa'ity—will regard this 


Quotations on en | to DUNVILLE and O0O,, | 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildi ngs, Strand, 
London, W.O, 
EALITIES of ACCIDENT 


ASSURANC 


£2,700 


PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

V2, Assy, 


ats 


orattheir | 
| remarkable book.”—The St. a es’s G 






be true?’ he skonld b2 
3 ago, they not only could 
be true, but actually were true.. The ent iterprising 
publishers have done a_ gr at ps BY 

givinz it to the world. "—The Western 

“ Fall of inte re sting yan 


to a:k ‘Can these thin: 















vincibles is ‘told » The Marc} nya + Courier sa 
“There can be little question of the appre 
with which all decent people — whatever 
latest iustrat‘on of 
the natare of the force at the back of the Home-rule 
movement.”— Ths Galignani Messenger says:—“A 








“It is decidedly something tu read.” 
Telegraph says: ‘* The Irish National Ins 
their ‘Times’ is the book of the hour 
Times says:— “An extra: rdinary 
Aberde n Free Press 5 wit 
The Graphic says:—‘* T kK, Ww 
be written by the rotorioas Tyraz 1 iG. 
should be read by every wan, ¥ 3 
Great Britain, if they can ge to 
such a blatant gle Yificaticx 
murders occasions,’ 








London : 
CHATHAM & CO.,5 He 
And of all Book: 





MR. G. A. SALA’S 
NEW WORK, 


THINGS | HAVE SEEN AND 
PEOPLE | HAVE KNOWN, 


Is now Ready, 2 vols., price 21s. 


The Times of June 7th, 1894, says :— 
“Two entertaining volumes...... It is need- 
less to say that so ‘practised and versatile a 
writer, a man who during half a century 
has seen so many things worth seeing and 
known so many people worth knowing, has 
set before his readers * very attractive 
feast...... His gleanings by the way, as 
displayed in the present volumes, are 
abundant and full of interest.” 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘Its popu- 
larity proves proportionate to its deserts; 
it should be the most widely-read work 
of the current season.” 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER 


DAYS. By Mrs, Forrester, Author of “ Viva,’’ 
**My Lord and My Lady.” 2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols, 


MARY FENWICK’S 
DAUGHTER. By Bratrice Weitsr, Author 
cf ** The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “ Ox« 
Reason Why,” &c. 


THE FOOL OF DESTINY. 
2 


y COLIN MippLeTon, Author of “Innes cf 
Blairavon.” 


THE HUSBAND OF ONE 


WIFE. By Mrs. Veny, Anthor of ‘ Some 
Married Fellows,” &¢. 3 vols. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By 


Autan Sr. AcBrs, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” &. 3 vols. 


@ ecte 
v VO.s. 


7. 
3 vols, 








London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lin 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE DOCTRINE OF 


nited, 





EVOLUTION. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES ‘3 as coe ae 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. ... .. Shs, 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. ... Size 

RINCIPLES cf SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I... 2lz. 

itto, Vol. Il. ‘<< 
SSCLESIASTICAL INSTITOTIANS ... we, wae 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS, Vol. I... sivo Aoi 
Ditto Vol. IL 12-, 6. 

The DATA of ETHICS, ely) &3. 
JUSTICS. (Separately) ; ee dan, Se 
The STUDY of SOCIDLOGY 10s. 61 
EDUCATION ... a phe “as as: 





Dit o. 


ESSAYS. 3 vols. 





yr each ro!, 108.) 





SOCIAL STATICS and MAN vr. STATE ac BOs 
MAN v. STATE. (Separately) Is 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


lf HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Now on Sa'e. Prize ¢d 

MISS FLORENCE NIGSHTINGALE’S PAMPHLET 
ON RURAL HYGIENE, 

HEALTH TEACHING in TOWNS 
and VILLAGES. 

London: SPOTTISWC 
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NOTICE.—The Late Sir GERALD POR- 
TAL’S Work, 


“THE BRITISH MISSION 
TO UCANDA IN 1893,” 


will le ready on THURSDAY NEXT 
at all Libraries and Booksellers. Price 


One Guinea. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


CONVERSION and REDEMPTION 
OF THE 
| eniemenean TURKISH 5 per Cent. LOAN of 1854 
AND 
11 per Cent LOAN of 1871. 


Ts-ue of £8,212,340 3} per Cent. Bonds. 
Secured by the Eguptian Tribute, 

His Highness the Khedive of Egypt has, by an engagement entered into by 
him and published on June 2, 1895, in the ‘‘ Journal Officiel” of the Egyptian 
Government, undertaken to ’p: Ly to the Bank of Engiand the annual sum of 
£529,219 6s. ld. for the service of this Loan. This engagement wiil continue 
the whole of the Loan has been redeemed, and the annuity is, under the 
instructions of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, secured by the 
Egyptian Tribute. 

HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE SULTAN OF TURKEY having, by an 
Iradé, dated May 14, 1894, authorized the above Loan, his Excellency Nazif 
P-cha, Minister of Finance of the Ottoman Empire, has, on behalf of the 
imperial Ottoman Government, contracted with Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and 
Sors, of London, Messrs. de Rothschild Brothers, of Paris, and the Imperial 

Ottoman Bank to carry out the above operations, 

Subscriptions may be made in Bonds, which have not been previously drawn, 
cf the Turkish 5 per Cent. Loan of 1854, or of the 4} per Cent. Loan of 1571. 

Applications for the New Bords in exchange for Bonds of the above-mertioned 
L:ans which have not been previously drawn, will be received any day (except 
S.turday) UNTIL THURSD4yY, the lith JUNE, 1894, INCLUSIVE, on the 
following conditions :— 

£ubscriters in Bonds will receive allotment in full. 

5 PER CENT. LOAN OF 1854:—For every £100 of the 5 per Cent. Bonds, 
:bseribers will be entitled to receive 33 per Cent. Scrip of equal nominal value, 
ind in Cash, a bonus of £6, as well as £1 6s, 4d, (less Income 'ax), being Interest 
:t Oper cent. per annum from the 10th April to the 15th July, 1894, the date 
f:0m which Interest will commerce on the new Stock. 

{: PER CENT. LOAN OF 1871:—For every £100 of the 4} per Cent. Bonds, 
ucseribers will be entitled to receive 3} per Cent. Scrip of equal nominal value, 
in Cash, a bonus of £6, as well as £1 2s. 4d, (less Income ‘l'ax), being Interest 
at 4} percent. per annum from the l0th April to the 15th July, 1894, the date 
from which Interest will commence on the new Stock. 

For fractional parts of £100, proportionate allotments and cash payments will 
»made; but in cases where the total of the Bonds presented for conversion is 
ct a wultiple of £20, allotment will be made as nearly as the smallest denomina- 

t n of Bond will permit, and the difference adjusted by a Cash Payment to the 

-ubscriber, 

Cheques for the above-mentioned Bonus and Interest will be delivered with 
the Scrip, which will be issned as scon as possible after allotment. 

Application must be made on the form annexed to the Prospectus and accom- 
pacied by a depcsit of £5 per cent. in money, or an approximate amount in con- 
ble Bonds, unless Subscribers preter to deposit a'l their Bouds when making 
sation ; the whole of the Bonds furnished with all Conpons subsequent to 
10th April, 1894, must be delivered us soon as the Scrip is ready to be given 
’u exchange, and failure to deliver them in due course will render the dep¢sit on 
application liable to forfeiture. 

s presented for conversion must be listed on forms which can be obtaired 

e: pr bce 

AL Bonds of the 5 per cent. Loan of 1854 and of the 4} per cent. Loan of 1871, 
t presented for ccnversion, will be called for repayment at par, with accrued 


































Int 1 ~ on a date to be subsequently announced, and will cease to bear Interest 
f:om that d.te. 
The Scrip, after payment of the last instalment, will be exchanged for the 


B& nds as+:oon as they are ready for celivery. 

The new 3} per Cent. Bonds, as regards both Principal and Interest, will be 
free from all Turkish taxes, and will be issued to bearer in sums of £20, £100, 
£5: J, and £1,000, with Coupons payable half-yearly on the 15th April and 15th 
: tober , in Londen in pounds sterling, and in Paris and Constautinople at the 
of the day; but the first Coupon, payable on the 15th October next, 
; vil! be for three months’ Iatere: t, and wiil be attached to the Scrip. 

An . cumulative Sinking Fund will reimburse these Bonds at yar in sixty-one 
by drawinzs to take place i in London in July of each year, and repayment 
e made on the 15th October following the drawing. The first drawing will 
a lace in July, 1-95. The Gove rnment reserves the ri ight to increase the 
Sia vin; g Fund efter the 15:h April, 1905. 

Coupons not presented within six years, and drawn Bonds within fifteen years, 
frd:u the time they become payable, will be forfe.ted. 

Bor onds will a'so be received for conversion in Paris and Constantinople, 

New Court, 5:h June, 1894, 















Serms of Subscription, 
edi 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to “7 part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom... .. on ry rT SOc OIE Bic FoR 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonics, Ame rica, france, Germany, India, 
China, &c..., see oe oe ee cee 110 6 vse 15 SrcereeO 7 8 


YIM 





STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
Bedfordshire. | English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. | Gloucestershire. | Sussex. mee 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
—— | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. 
ornwall 


Kent. oe 
Derbyshire. 


| London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. Yorkshire, EN. 
Devon, South. Somersetshire. Yorkshire, West. 
Dorsetshire. | Suffolk. 


** For the pedestrian, horseman, and b’cycl'st, a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable, Mr. Stanford has esti: nated the situation correctly, and, as far 
as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more 
convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, 
though closely printed, is clear, and the are nearly asli ght and twice as portable 
es a fairly filled cigar case.” —Satw 1r¢ rday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, clotb, with Maps, &c. 
The English Lakes. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales. (Smaller Guide.) Third Edition, with 


3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 


The Isle of Man, Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c. With 


Map, 0s. 

** The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkin. 
son has visited every place des el, and travelled by every route suggested, and 
has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His direc. 
tions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 
wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what t2 avoid is always worth atten- 
tion.”—Acaden We 











English Cathedrals. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 


With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s, 
Norway. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, with 


Corrections for 1894, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anD 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 


NEW SERIES. 
Pictures from Cover to Cover. The News of the Week Illustrated. 








On JUNE 7th will be issued the First Number of 7 NEW SERIES of the PALL 
MALL BUDGET, It will be permanently en 1 to 52 Pages wee kly, with the 
issue of frequent Coloured Supplements. sé ehehain all the Popular features 
uhich have made it one of the most widel U 










of Illustrated Journals, several 
New Departments will be added, to which the leading Artists and Writers of the 
day wilt contribute, including a ‘series of 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES BY MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Among the Contents of the FIRST NUMBER of the NEW SERIES will be— 


“HOW FEAR OAME TO THE JUNGLE.” A New Story. By Ruprarp KIpLine, 
“THE QUEST OF THE WHITE CAT.” By Barry Paty, 

SPECIAL ARTICLES. INTERVIEWS. 

SUPPLEMENTS IN COLOUR 

A DAY IN WILTSHIRE WITH RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Illustrations by Pain May, Duprey Harpy, Maurice GREIFFENHAGEY, 
J. F. Suttivan, L. Raven Hitt, F. H. Townsenp, &e. 


FIFTY-TWO PAGES. 
Amusing. 
MAKING 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET 


the largest, the BEST, and the most attractive 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY PAPER. 


The price will remain unchanged—SIXPENCE. 


Topical. Artistic. 


Orricrs: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





PSTAIRS _ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhiil Magazine, post- free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. B RANSOM, E BOUV ERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
Bay to the excellent facilities pre esented by their Branch House in London 
filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET.” 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD DARE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, 


Author of “The Story of a Marriage,” “* Where Town and Country Meet,” &. 





Just pullished, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER: 


a Mystery. By Percy ANDREAE, 

** Any person wishing to remain very wide awake during the small honrs 
must begin this story about 11 p.m.,and in an hour bed will have lost all its 
temptations.”—Daily Chronicle. 

** A book that can be heartily recommended to the reader—only not the last 
thing before going to bed.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“One of the most impressive and original ghost stor‘e3 ever written.”—British 
Weekly. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S ‘‘MARCELLA.” 





NOTICE.—A SIXTH EDITION of 


“MARCELLA,”’ 3 vols., by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD, is ready to-day at 
all the Libraries. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Feap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


FROM ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. 


By Henry SeTON Merriman, Author of ‘With Edged Tools,” ‘‘ The 
Biave of the Lamp,” &, 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 


Mrs, STEPHEN Batson. [On June 26:h. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 





PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS: the History 


of Ownership in Archaic Communities. By E. J. Siucox, Author of “ Natural 
Law,” &c. 2 vols. large 8vo, 32s. ‘‘ Zo examine so comprehensive a work in 
any detail is quite impossible in the space at our disposal ; but we may say that 
it 18 a contribution to economical and social history of exceptional value and im- 
portance, which displays much patient and laborious research, keen insight, and 
rare powers of interpretation and generalisation.” —TIMES, 


The GREAT ALTERNATIVE: a Plea for a 


National Policy. By Srenser Witkinson, Author of *‘ The Bra‘n of an 
Army,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. “Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has written an extremely 
interesting book, and one that is valuable in so far as it will induce many people 
to think upon questions which are of all the most important to the Empire, and 
upon which there is at present too little independent thought,’”’—ATHENEUM. 
**The lucidity with which the present European situation is reviewed in these 
pages, and the power and acumen with which all its issues are examined, deserves 
unqualified praise,” —SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


The ENGLISH DEMOCRACY: its Promises 


and Perils. By Arno_p Waite, Author of “‘ Problems of a Great City.” 
Demy &vo, cloth, 7s.6d. Among the Subjects dealt with are:—The Leaders 
cf Demos, the Crown, the Lords and the Commons, the Parochialisation of 
India, Jewish Influence on Democracy, the Outlook for Women, and the 
Religion of the Irreligious, 


ENGLAND & the CONTINENTAL POWERS. 


By Joun KriGHLEY Luyp. Crown &vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. The Electorate 
and Foreign Affairs—The Relations of the Great Powers—The Eastern 
Question—Russia and India—England, Germany, and Italy—England, Spain, 
and France—The Question of Disarmament. 


DISEASE and RACE. With a few Cuts, 


28.60. “A clearly expressed outline of the genesis, kinship, and evolution of 
some of the pi incipal diseases."—Ecuo. ** Tuberculos‘s is shown to be descended 
directly from scrofula, and scrofulafrom syphilis, which in turn is regarded as 
descended from leprosy.”—NATURE, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventflation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Maede in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these, 

“THIS 1s trE TRUE arp NATURAL PRINCIPLE or CLOTHING.” —Lancet. 
Ilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Jeeoty sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHHAPSIDE, E. oO 3 

OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








WITH A PREFATORY MEMOIR BY W. E. X. LECKY. 
2 vo's, 8vo, 21s, 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of EDWARD 


HENRY, XV1H EARL or DERBY, KG. Selected and Edited by S'r 
T. H. Sanperson, K.C.B., and E. 8S, Roscoe. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA 


PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal Icstitution in March, 16891. By F. 
Max MiLier, K.M, Member of ths French Institute. 8vo, 5s. 


ON THE WALLABY;; or, Through the East 
and Across Austra’ia. By Guy Bootuny. With 8 Piates and 85 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by Ban Booth»y. 870, 18s. 

*," On the Wa'laby” is an Australian expression for ‘* On the March,” an@ 
is generally applied to persons tramping the Bush in search of employment. 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION in IRON, 


STEEL, and TIMBER. By Witiiam Henry Warren, Whitworth Scholar; 
Member of the Institute of Civil Knginecrs, L ndon; Challis Professor of 
C vil and Mechanical Engineering, Univer: tit y cf sydney. Royal 8vo, 16:, 


net. 
PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord 


Brassky, K.C.B.,D.€.L. NAVAL and MARITIME, 1871 to 1893, Arranged 
and Edited by C aptain $ . EARDLEY-WILMOT, K.N. 2 vols. crown 8v0, lv: 


ON the DEVELOPMENT and TRANSMIS- 


SION of POWER from CENTRAL STATIONS: being the Howard Lectures 
delivered at the Society of Arts in 1893, By Wi.tLt1am CAWTHORNE UnNwWIn, 
F.R.S., B.Sc. ; Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 8vo, 10s, net. 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History 


derived mrinly from the Archives at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- 
tien of the City of London. By REG INALD R, SHARPE, ‘D.C.L., Records 
Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of the City of London, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vo’. I. 103. 6d. 


MAJOR JOSHUA: 


Forster. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and 


PERILOUS ADVENTURES of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN: 
Wherein is truly set down the manner of his Taking, the Long Time of his 
Slavery in Algiers,and Means of his a agi Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed. Crown 8vo,5 


a Novel. By Francis 


We confers to a good deal of curiosity aboat the original MS. of this work. 
If it bea really old document, it was written by someone who was much under 
the influence of Daniel Defoe. If it be a modern imitation, it is very cleverly 
done.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘This very entertaining book...... The heart beats high and strong to core 
mpon such things, outside the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ as we find here.”—National 
Observer. 


Works by H. Rider Haggard. 


NEW EDITIONS, 3s. 6d. each. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. [Rea’y. | MR. MEESON’S WILL. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. DAWN. [in July. 
| 


[In June. [In August, 


The above Works by Mr. Haggard will in future be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans and Co., who will issue New 
and Uniform Editions in their SILVER LIBRARY i 
due course as above. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.,LTD, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


BELIEF in the DIVINITY of 


JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Farner Dipon, of the Order of St. 
Dominic. Translated into English. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
INDIA. By Sir Joun Srracuey, G.C.S.I. 


With Map. New and Revised Edition, crown S8vo, és, 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Muss .MkELL 
AND UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.s.. ; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 835 Duwne Si t, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brent ANO’S, Union Square, Nerv Vo. ity, 





U.S. As and G ALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivo/i, Pe: ri, where 
single Co opies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are re ; 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


SEVENTH EDITION, price 7s. 61. net. 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S NEW WORK. 


The Lowell Lectures on 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, 
Author of “* Natural Law in the Spiritual Worli.” 

The DAILY NEWS says:— Readers who recolle-t Professor Drammond’s 
article cn mimicry in his book on Tro;izal Africa will expect much from his 
lectures on the greatest subject in evolution—the ‘ascent’ of man. Nor will 
they be disappointed. No less conspicuous are Professor Drummond’s powers 
of illustration. Without being at all superficial, kis book isone of the simplest 
and most popular ever written. He is one of the few who can mike a ccmplex 
scientific subject clear to any ordinary cap:city, and attractive to anybody with | 
a glimmer of imagination.” 

NOW READY, 8vo, cloth, 15s. with Six Maps sp:cially prepa-ed, 
PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S NEW WORK. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOLY LAND. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church Colle:e, Glagow. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In 2 vels., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6], each. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 


Vol. I. Chapters I. to XXXIX. EIGHTH EDITION. 
Vol. II. Chapters XL.to LXVI, THIRD EDITION, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EASTERN CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS. 


By H. B. Tristram, LU.D., DD., F.R.S., Canon of Durham, Author of 
“The Great Sahara,” “ Land of Israel,” &¢. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION, with Ninety New Hymns, 


The GOLDEN CHAIN of PRAISE. By 


Tuomas HORNBLOWER GILL, | 
“The finest hymns of this century. A more intellectual Charles Wesley.”— | 
Dr. J. FREEMAN CLARKF. | 
“ He belongs to the small class of really original hymnists. The hymns have | 
great sweetness of melody and purity of diction.”—Dictionary of Hymnology. | 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
LORD ORMONT & HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, [In June, 


J. E. MUDDOCK, F.R.G.S. 


The STAR of FORTUNE. A Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Muppocg, F.R.G.S., Aathor of “The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 


FROM the FRONTIER: Stories and 


Sketches of Savage Life. By FREDERICK BorLr, Crown Syo, ™5 1, P 
[This day. 


MAURUOS JOKATI. 


‘MIDST the WILD CARPATHIANS. By 


Mavrcs Joxal. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Gives a very vivid picture of life in Transylvania in the seventeenth century, 
and it is unquestionably full of romance and interest......A great Hungarian 
novel. The most popular of the romances of the famous writer.”’-—Obser ver, 


COLONEL HARCOURT, 


FOR LOVE and LIBERTY. A Tale of the 


Sixteenth Century in S;ain. By Oolonel Harcourt. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A most enjoyable story, with thrilling touches of borror from the Holy 
Inquisition, and not less thrilling touches of heroism from the great sea-fights, 
It is not often that a story by a new writer is found to merit such unreserved 
comme: dition as can be honestly given to this capital tale.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmey, Lonpon. Code, Unicon. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. JUNE. 2s. 6d, 
EPIsoODEsS OF THE MONTH. 
THE ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. 
and A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ALP3. By Leslie Stephen. 
ENTHUSIASM OR HysTERIA? By T. Mackay. 
THE Ocean Hicuways. By Lord George Hamilton, M.P. 
SomE DEVELOPMENTS OF TENNIS. By J. Heathcote. 
Tue Great Conspiracy. By Athelstan Riley. 
NEw EVIDENCE ON AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By W. E. Bear. 
Tux ActTuaLists By Mortimer Menpes. 
THE Nicer TERRITORIES. By Major Leonard Darwin, M.P. 


Allen’s Naturalist’s Library. 
Edited by 
R BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.LS., &c. 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with 31 Coloured Plates, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to the BIRDS of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Vol. I. By R. Bowpisr SHarpe, LL.D., Zoological Department, 
3ritish Museum. 
Crown 8yo, with 33 Coloured Plites, 6¢. 


A HANDBOOK to the MARSUPIALIA and 


MONOTREMATA, By R. Lypexrer, B.A., F.G.S, 


By Sir Richard E. Webster, QC., M.P.. 











THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 4 vois. demy 8vo, 30s. 


BENGAL MS. RECORDS: a Selected List 


of Letters in the Board of Revenne, Caleutta. 1782-1807. With an Historical 
Dis:ertation and Analytical Index, By S.r W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1., Author 
of ‘‘ The Indian Empire.” 


Crown 4to, profusely Illustrate}, 7s. 64 


The ART of ILLUSTRATION: a Popular 


Treatise on Drawing for the Press, Description cf the Processes, &c. By 
Henry Biacksury, Editor of ** Academy Notes.” 

“Mr. Blackburn’s purpose in this book is to show how drawing for the process 
may be best adapted to its purpose......All are beautifully illustrated by choice 
reproductions from some of the best black-and-white work of the time. The volume 
is, therefore, a picture-book for the many, as well as a critical treatise for the 
select few.”—Daily News, 

2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s, 


HISTORY of CABINETS, from the Union 


with Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal. By W.M. Torrens. 

“Ts full of Mr. Torrens’s literary characteristics—wide knowledge of history, 

diligent research, and independent handling of its results, keen political insight, 

originality of judgment and presentation, and a very individual turn of style...... 

The work is undoubtedly of great interest, both historical and constitutional, 
and should add largely to Mr, Torrens’s literary reputation.” —Times, 


Crown &8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LEADERS of MODERN INDUSTRY: Bio- 


graphical Sketches. By G, Barnetr Smitru, Author of ‘“‘ Women of 
Renown,” &c. 

**Reading this book would serve as a useful corrective to the tendencies of 
any who are inclined to undervalue the labours of those pioneers who, in days 
gone by, established England’s commercial and manufacturing supremacy,”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALICE of the INN: a Tale of the Old 


Coaching Days. By J. W. Suerer, C.S,i., Author of “Who is Mary?” 
“ At Home and in India,” &c, [Just ready. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 4to, 21s, 


INDIA’S PRINCES. Short Life Sketches 


of the Native Rulers of India. By Mrs. GrirritTa. 

“Something akin to Oriental splendour has been displayed in the prepara- 
tion of ‘India’s Princes.’ This volume embodies short biograpbical sketches 
of the native rulers of India, It is enriched with photographic portraits and 
other pictorial views, which have been very effectively produced......To all in 
any way interested in our Indian Empire this handsome volume will be o 
source of delight and pleasure.”—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. 


CuiFFoRD; and Stories by FREDERICK GREENWOOD, GILBERT PARKER, FRANE 
Stockton, and others, 

“Not very often have eight stories been published or republished under one 
cover as interesting and original as those in ‘A Grey Romance.’...... A remarkable 
volume, and Mrs. Clifford worthily leads a worthy band.”"—Saturday Review. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, One Shilling. 
FOURTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


LONDON in 1894. Illustrated by 20 
Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal Streets, and a large General Map of Londom 
Originally Compiled by HERBERT Fry, Editor of the ‘* Royal Gaide to the 
London Charities,” ‘*‘ Handbook to Normandy,” &c. 

Just published, crown 8vo, One Shilling, 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1894 Being a2 
Volume of Sketches and Reproductions of the noteworthy Paintings, Water- 
Colours, &c.,in the ROYAL ACADEMY, the NEW GALLERY, the WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETIES, and other EXHIBITIONS. Edited by Henrz 
BLACKBURN. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS DYAN. 


2 vols, at all Libraries, 
ALL IN A MAN’S KEEPING. 


By MEG DYAN. 


_ i : 
Vaterloo Place, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 


Pubii-hers to the India Ofice, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOTICE. 


THIRD EDITION of LORD 
WOLSELEY’S LIFE OF THE 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
will be ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries 
on TUESDAY next. 


The 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Plans, 32s. 





New Novels. 





NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” &c. 
A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


Lesuie Keita, Author of “ Lisbeth,’ &. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL. NOW READY. 


VICTIMS OF FASHION. By A.M. 


GRANGE. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. By E. L. 


Sxew. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
**A distinctly clever and promising piece of work. Well written, and with a 
pl.t of considerable strength a3 well es interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF THE PAST. 


By Esmé Stuart, Author of ‘* Joan Vellacott,” &. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“4 strong and very good novel. ’—Scotsman, 





NOTICE. 


The THIRD EDITION of MISS BROUGH- 
TON’S New Novel, A BEGINNER, 
may now be obtained at all Booksellers’ and 


Libraries. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





Scale of Charges for Adbertisements, 
ooo 


OuTsiIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


IMD: -ekccsachosssuvesbaveseusvansossie £10 10 0| Narrow Column .issesceve scoccce £310 0 

OS eae 5 & 0] Half-Column.........-cccccscecocces 115 0 

Quarter-Page cccccccccccscccsoecee 212 6] Quarter-Colummn ..,....ccorccece 017 6 
COMPANIES. 

GESIAS PAGO ncecsscvececssessesce £14 14 0 | Inside Page .r.rorcccccroscooccecee #12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, l4s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 


BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
By CHARLES I. ELTON, 


Author of “ Origins of English History,” “The Career of Colambus,” &c, 
AN ACCOUNT OF SHELLEY’S VISITS TO 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND SAVOY, 
in the Years 1814 and 1816. 


With Extracts from “The History of a Six Weeks’ Tour,” and 
“ Letters Descriptive of a Sail rourd the Lake of Geneva, and of the 
Glaciers of Chamouni,” first published in the year 1817. 


Including One Photogravure Portrait of Shelley (by permission of Lady 
Shelley), Two Etchings, Fourteen Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and Designed Title-page, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, inlaid parchment, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
50 Large-Paper Oopies, colombier 16mo, price on application to the Booksellers, 





With Frontispiece by Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


THE QUEEN WHO FLEW. 
By FORD HUEFFER. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


Also a lim‘ted Edition de Luxe of 25 Copies only, price on application to the 
Booksellers, 





VOL. I, NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY from 1775 to 1893. 


By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, A.M. 
With Technical Revision by Lieutenant ROY C, SMITH, U.S.N. 


In 2 vols. demy vo, cloth, gilt top (1,299 pp.), 32s. 








New Novels. 

ee ee > Fit et Pee 
The Boss of Taroomba:” « 
Novel in 1 vol., by E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “A 
Bride from the Bush,” &e., is 
Libraries and Bookselle rs’ 

ALSO, 

y : ati - > aa . 

“ Miss Precosity :” a Novel in 2 vols, 
price 21s., by CHARLES T. C. JAMES, Author of 
“ Wedlock,” “ Honours Easy,” &c., is now ready, at 


all Libraries. 


now ready, at all 


, crown Svo, 6s. 








PUBLISHED LAST WEEK. — 

Sloth, 23. uw votes, 

A CONSUL’S 
PASSENGER. 


BY 
HARRY LANDER, 


PREVIOUS VOLUME. 
“HEAVENS!” By Anois Vosreci Suttovsky. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


LAME DOGS: an Impressionist Study. By 


WILLIAM BuLiock-PareeR, Small crown 8vo, Irish linea, ls, 6d, 


THE 
MODERN 
LIBRARY. 


Paper, Js. 61. 


MARCH, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE NOW READY, 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 


Cloth, silk-sewn, inlaid parchment, gilt top, 23.; paper, printed wrapper 


gilt top, 1s. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 
TIMES.—“ Well ada 
NATURE.—“I 
SCOTSMAN,—" Full of obzervart sympathy and special knowledze.” 
SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE.—“ It is altogether delightfal rexding.” 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—*‘ Charmirg gossips—reminding one of Gi. bert 

White aud Richard Jetteries.”’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" Should de‘ight the heart of the naturalist.” 


ted to the purpose.”” 
ing and brightly written.” 













““CHARMING IN APPEARANCE, LITERARY IN STYLE, ACCURATE IN STATF- 
ENT W )W NONE WHICH SO WELL DESERVES CREDIT FOR BFING 
3 THIS PREITY LITTLE VOLUME,”—SELBORNE SOCIET}’S 








London: 15 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONS, GLASGOW. 





THIS DAY, 2 


vols. with Map, crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of the ENGLISH LAKES 


By Rev, H. D. RAWNSLEY, 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
VOL. I.—CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and SOUTHEY’S COUNTRY. 
VOL. II.—WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, and the HAUNTS of WORDSWORTH. 





THIS DAY, crown vo, 236 pp., 4s. 6d. net. 


Professor MACCUNN.—ETHICS of CITI- 
ZENSHIP. By Joun Mac“cny, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University 
College, Liverpoo’. 

“ thics of Citizenship’ is a little hook which, for 
exceeds the massive tomes in which sociological ty Ts accustomed to 
jmpound the darkness of their cof tations......The book arts the reader on 
clear paths to conclusions on which con le peu ds, and gives him for guidances 
no will-o’-wisp to dance before him, but a lantern to carry in his hand ied 
chief value, we should add, is not for professi nal thinkers, but for the 
ordinary sensible man who wants to under 1 his duty to his courtry aud 
his neighbours,”’—Pall Mall Gaze'te. 

“There are ideas, and the courage of then 
of Citizenship ;’ indeed, the sc li 
The book is written with conscience 
described as a philosophic plea on bebal 
conception of the sphere of the c!aims and duties 








sefulness, far 














> MacCann’s * Ethics 

¢«d with brains 

it may be 

a more Ss! eae 
’—Spea 






ay in a Profe : 





£ democracy.’ 


Works by the Master of Balliol. 
SECOND EDITION, 2 vols, past Svo, cloth, 14s, net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS FOR 1890.92. 








By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A.Oxon., LL.D., D.CL., 
Mater of Balliol College, Oxford; late Profe of ) y in the 
Jniversity of G 


“We believe it would be difficult to over-estimate the impo 
It may serve, as no English book has yet served, to: 
and life.”’—Mind, 

“ These learned and thoughtful vol 
contribution to the philosophy of re! 

“The most valuable contribution made to speculative the 
past.”’—Academy. 





2 vols. demy Svo, 323. 


The CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY of 


IMMANUEL KANT. By Epwarp Cairi 

* At last we have in English a cr 
of Kant’ whic4, for thoroughnes 
similar attempt in other languages.”’ 







2 vols, crown Svo, 8s. 6d. ne‘. 


ESSAYS in LITERATURE and FHILO- 


SOPHY. By Bowane CarrD. 






—Goe ‘th e Par 28 abet 
+ the Present Time-— The Gen 
Vol. IL.—Cartesianism—Metaphysiec:. 
Each Volume may be hid separat-ly, price 5:, n2%. 


SECOND EDITION, e 


The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY a and RELIG ION | 
f COMTE. By Epwarp Cairp. 

“No good acce unt of Positivism i 
for general readers or students tiil this v y th =: Sery 
as an ad tmirab! le introduction to the Hezeliaa treat nent of Listory, religion, and 
the State.’—Atheneum. 
















JUST PUBLISHED, feap. 4to, 10s, Gd. net i 
4 Portraits and numerons Iilustration:, 


Dr, MATHER—TWO GREAT SCOTSMEN 
—The BROTHERS WILLIAM and JUHN HUNTER, Sy E 
Marue_r, M.D., F.F.P.S.G. 

“The book rs a really excellent memorial of the work cf these two 
eminent men.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Dr, Mather has been the first to bri j 
the lives of the two brothers......His book 1s a most 

“ The bock is copiously illustrate] and well r¢ 







ng togethe 


FOURTH EDITION, crown Syo, 33. Gd. 


Professor JEBB.—HOMER: an Intro due- 

tion to the Iliad and the Odyssey. yz ns Schools and C ’ 

By R. C. Jess, Litt.D, M.P., Profe 
bridge. 














JUST PUBLISHED, demy &vo, €42 pp., 10s. 6d, net. 


Dr. MACKINTOSH.—The NATURAL HIS- 


TORY cf the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Being a Study of the Doctrine of 
Jesus as Developed from Judaism and Converted into Dogma. By WILLIAM 
MacrrntosH, M.A., D.D. 


“Dr. Mackintosh’s treatis¢ e of no lit: cle importance......It i3 to be valued, 
among other things, for gathering together ¢ reat deal t} hat has been diffused 
simply as matter cf talk or that has fo anda plac in publications of a lesser or 
larger kind. This is doce with t ablity, t Wri iter dis; ing wide and 
accurate knowledge of the subject, which is treate by him in a sixcere » earnest, 
and reverent spirit.”—Scotsman 

“No more revolutionary book bas ever appeare’ in Scotland, Dr. Mackiatosh’s 
positions are states i with: an almost brutal plaianess \ which leaves no room for 
misunders‘anding.”—Glasgow Herald. 

**Tt will be _impo sible for his readers to deny the high intellectual quality of 
his book, and the truely Christian temper in which it is written. It is in this 
an eximple of how much may b? conceled on tie dogmatic side of 
‘ianity without losing its real ezsence.’—Christize World. 




















JUST PUBLISHED, crown 


Professor MACCALLUM. — TENNYSON’S 


IDYLLS of the KING and ARTHURIAN STORY from the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By M. W. MacCatiem, M.A., Pr or of Modera Literature 

1 the University of Sydney, 
gard to Mr. MacCallum’s 
sories, it is to pay him a biz rh o. 
admirers of the peet will lose bi 
masterly book.” 


8vo, 7s. 61. 











sm of the ‘Idyl!ls’ sepirate'y or as a 
but one well merited, t> affirm that 
and profit if they fail al them- 
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; of a great legen y fru'ts has seldom been written 

more cor ntiousJy and learne 
‘it has b en left to Mr. Maz¢ roduce a study of the Arthurian 
to Tecny > towards it, which is at once the 





ny at:ita 
hberate of any of its kind.”—Academy. 


JUST OUT, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 


BALDWIN BROWN.—STOICS and 


Lectures on the Later Heathen _Mora Aspects 
f the Med al Church. By t! IN Brown, 


Mr. 


SAINTS ; 
f the Life o 
A., Minis ter of Bri ixton Indepe »ndext Church. 


lists and on some 
late JAMES BaLpw 











can say adviselly that the absolate value of these lectures is great.’— 
vght, illustrated by ade te se 
a 1er s *—Buapt tst Maga:z 
The ripe sc ilerehip, in ber m historical ii-e 
warmth of generous enth sim, the lofty and 
characteris tic of the'r author, are all ¢ 
dependent. 


bolarshi DP, and 








ment, the width of view, 
Imost austere conscience, 
ut in these noble 











appare 


FIFTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, és. 


Principal CAIRD. — An INTRODUCTION 
to the PHILOSOPdY of RELIGION. By the Very Rev. Jons Carr 
D.D., LL.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
JUST PUBLISHED, feap. 8vo, pp. 288, 5s, net. 


Mr. gg M.P.—LESSING’S NATHAN 


1e W ISE. Translated by WiLtt1am JACKS, M.P. With an Introduction 
7 Archdeacon Farear, and 8 Etchin.s by William Stranz, 


JUST OUT, folio, £2 2s, net. 


Mr. JAMES PATERSON.— NITHSDALE. 


A Series of Reproductions in Photogravure from Water-Colcur Dra 
By JamEs Paterson, R.S.W. With Accompanying Letterpress. 


. 


ion, Proofs on French and Japanese, £3 5 


wings, 






3. net. Ordinary 
Tn 3. net. 
*% therer whly delightful volame.”—Times, 


SECOND EDITION, crown &vo, price 73. 6d. 


Professor JONES. — BROWNING as 2 


ay gone hong AL and RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Henny J NEE, 
, Professor of Logie and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrew: 
bi = oo ies is a diligent and appreciative student of Browning, and he han es 3 
philosophical topics suggested by his subject with firm grasp and clear in isight.’” 
ate? nes. 
“Mr. Jones succeeds to perfection in his del icate task.”—Anti-Jacobin. 
“A most absorbing volume, It is fresh, thorough, and judicious 
dreariness.”—Cihristian Leader, 


2 without 


IN THE PRESS. 


Professor JONES—The FHILOSGERY of 


LOTZS. By Henry Joyes, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
the Ur riversity of st. Andrews, 





Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOS# 


and SONS, Publishers to the University, 
London aal New York: MACMILLAN and CO. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


GENERAL Eprror: G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, and University Lecturer in History. 


The volumes of this New Series will be of moderate size, and will be adapted to the requirements of University Extension Students, as well as of more alsvanced 








readers. 
The REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Ross, M.é,, 
Christ’s College. [In the Pr-ss, 
The EUROPEANS in INDIA. By H. Morse Srerueys, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
[In preparation, 
The FOUNDATION of the GERMAN EMPIRE, 1815-1871. By J. W. Heapram, M.A, 
Fellow of King’s College. [In preparation, 


Other Volumes are in preparation. 
STUDIA SINAITICA. 
1. A CATALOGUE of the SYRIAC MSS. in the CONVENT of ST. KATHERINE on 


MOUNT SINAI. Compiled by AGNES SMITH LEWIS. Price 10:. 6d. net. {[Immediately. 


2. An ARABIC VERSION of ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the ROMANS, CORINTHIANS, 


GALATIANS, and PART of EPHESIANS. Edited, from a ninth-century MS. in the Convent of St. Katherine on Mount Sinai, by MARGARET DUNLOP 


GIBSON. Price 5s. net. (Imm. diately. 
3. A CATALOGUE of the ARABIC MSS. in the CONVENT of ST. KATHERINE on 
MOUNT SINAI. Compiled by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. Price 6s. ret. [Nearly Ready, 
4. A TRACT of PLUTARCH on the ADVANTAGE to be DERIVED from ONE’S 
ENEMIES. By Dr. EBERHARD NESTLE. Price 2s. net. [ Ready. 


Other numbers of the Series are in preparation. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S CATALOGUE. 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS COMPILED by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Vol X. New Series for the years 1874—1835. GIS—PET. Royal 4to, cloth, 25s. net; half morocco, 32+. net, [Immed a'e’y. 
The STEAM-ENGINE and OTHER HEAT-ENGINES. By J. A. Ewine, M.A., F.RS.,, 
M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 15:3. 
NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR JEBB’S SOPHOCLES. 


SOPHOCLES. ELECTRA. PART VI. of The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical 


Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridz>, D my 


8vo, 12s. 6d. 
The CAMBRIDGE HOMER.—HOMER’S ILIAD. The Text, Edited in accordance with 


Modern Critici:m, by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 87o. [Immed ately, 


ANCIENT SHIPS. By Cecit Torr, M.A. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
BEOWULF. Edited with Textual Foot-notes, Index of Proper Names and Alphabetical 


Glossary. By A. J. WYATT, M.A. Lond., B.A. Cantab., sometime Scholar of Christ’s College. Crown 8vo, 83. 64. , 
A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES, 


The CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. A. W. Rosinson, M.A., Jesus 


College, Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. Fcap. 8vo, 23. 
THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE.—“ Well-arranged and well-fitted for the use of confirmation candidates.” 
BIsHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BrisToL.—“ A c’early written and valuable work.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
ARISTOPHANES.—The WASPS. By C. FE. Graves, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA,. With Introduction and Notes by W. 8. Haptey, M.A., Fellow of 


Pembroke College, Cambridge, 23, 6d. 


PLAUTUS.—ASINARIA. Edited by Rev. J. H. Gray, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer 


of Queens’ College, 33. 6d, 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA, Edited by the Rev. H. M. Srepnenson, M.A., 


late Fellow of Christ’s College. 3s. 


SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN’S LAGER and PICCOLOMINI. Edited by Karn Hermann 


BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German at the University of Cambridge. [Nearly veady. 


GUIZOT.—DISCOURS sur l’HISTOIRE de la REVOLUTION d’ANGLETERRE. Edited 


by H. W. EVE, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


CASIMIR DELAVIGNE, LOUIS XI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Eve, 


M.A., Head-Master of University College School, London. 2s. 

“Mr. H, W. Eve has done notable service to French teachers, but he has, perhaps, never done a better than when he prepared for the Pitt Pre:s the Edition of 
Delavigne s Louis XI. before us. The text itself is eminently suitable for boys in higher middle forms, and no one is better qual.fied thin Mr, Eve, eitue. by 
scholarship or teaching experience, to provide notes for them.””—Guardian. ; i 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 
7° . ~~ 
PARADISE LOST. BOOKS III. and IV. With Intrcduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indexes, 


by A. W. VERITY, M.A, sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 











London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 








Lowpon: Prirted by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jouw James Baker, of No. 1 Well!ngton Street, in the 
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